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Meat marketing push faces 
scuttling by UK strikers 


by Rac Mazengarb 

THE meat industry’s export 
marketing strategy faced se¬ 
rious disruption last Friday as 
British seamen continued their 
strike. 

“We’ve not yet pressed the 
panic button," said one in¬ 
dustry source — but concern 
within the industry was 
mounting daily. 

If the strike continued for 
much longer fit was unresolved 
when NliK went to press) the 
industry's position could 
become critical. 

The essential problem - 
apart from the interruption in 
exporters’ cash flow - is in 
marketing. Exporters and Meat 
Board officials have met al¬ 
ready to revise their marketing 
plans. 

Normally the lamb promo¬ 
tional campaign would be in 
full swing. But because of rhe 
dispute, the main thrust has 
been postponed. 


The six-month period to 
June is crucial for marketing 
our lamb in Britain. Prices are 
now beginning to pick up and 
every week we are unable to 
supply the market means the 
loss of optimum prices. 

In theory we could ship to 
Britain up to the quota imposed 
by the EEC - 245,000 tonnes. 
But it is not likely the marketing 
strategy involves such a high 
shipment. 

Last year we shipped 
180,000 tonnes- 

The Meat Board is not telling 
how much it is sending, but 
some sources suggest this year’s 
plan is lo ship around 170,000 
tonnes as pan of the strategy to 
divert into other markets. 

Exporters are unlikely in 
contemplate diverting lamb 
to other markets. This is the 
first year of the voluntary res¬ 
traint agreement with the EEC 
and the industry considers it 


inappropriate to do anything 
but fulfill original plans. 

Tlic strike has frustrated the 
free movement of products tu 
Iran and Iraq because shipping 
schedules have been disrupted. 

'Thirty-six million dollars 
worth of exports were stuck un 
ships around the New Zealand 
coast last week, and ships 
bound for the Middle East, 
Europe and North America 
were all reported to be affected 
by the dispute. 

The dispute has tied up 315 
British ships. Eight lie idle in 
ports aruund New Zealand. 

More than 6l) per cent of uur 
meat and dairy produce is car¬ 
ried by British lines affected by 
the strike, according to one 
shipping source. He described 
the situation as serious. 

The “most frustrating thing 
is that the solution is comple¬ 
tely out of our hands,” he said. 

Meat Exporrers Council 
chairman Peter Norman said 



Peter Norman ... the market 
was coming right 


last Thursday it was ironic that 
the strike, with its Jisiuptivc 
effects, had occurred at a time 
when the British market was 
coming right and lamb prices 
were approaching levels which 
could be considered some¬ 


where near satisfactory. 

The strike was making ex¬ 
porters cautious, he said. 

The industry had been in 
total agreement on the propor¬ 
tion of lanih to be sent to Britain 
before June, hm shipments now 
would have to he reviewed. 

Bui Meat Producers Hoard 
assistant general manager for 
marketing Graham Harrison 
was optimistie. 

The ships manned with New 
Zealand or Australian crews 
were not affected by the situa¬ 
tion, ho pointed nut. Aik! any 
repercussions for the marketing 
plan related to the strike’s 
dura nun. 

So far, lie said, there was 
mere speculation and no linn 
indication dial the strike would 
be prolonged. 

"We might have to think 
abouL bringing m oilier vessel* 
with non-British crews," Har¬ 
rison said. 

Continued on Page 3 


South American coup 


AIR New Zealand and the 
Government have pulled oft* a 
remarkable deal fulfilling the 
highest aspirations of the 1979 
external aviation policy white 
paper. 

From April 4 Aerolinas Ar- 
gentinas will unload up to 350 
passengers a month in Auck¬ 
land. 

After an overnight stay or a 
longer sojourn, those pas¬ 
sengers will travel on to 
Australia, Hong Kong, Fijiand 
Japan exclusively on Air New 
Zealand services. 

At the end of their month¬ 
long jaunt in the Pacific Basin, 
the Argentinians will return 
home either through Auckland 
or connecting with Aerolinas 
services in Los Angeles. 

In terms of the national in¬ 
terest, New Zealand cannot 
lose. Aerolinas’ enthusiasm to 
open the polar route with 
Boeing 747SP jumbo jets, 
similar to those Qantas is about 
to inaugurate on the Tasman 
route to Wellington, has al¬ 
lowed the Government and Air 
New Zealand to dictate nor¬ 
mally unacceptable conditions. 

Aerolinas, after preliminary 
negotiations with Qantas' 
failed, wanted to use Auckland 
as a staging post for commer¬ 
cial flights through to Hong 
Kong and, later, to other points 
in the Orient. 

Air New Zealand, which till 
recently has ignored South 
America, was not keen on 
conceding the rights on a route 
' bn which it now has a ptotto- 
poly. . • . 

Optimistically, Aerolinas 
initially sought the right: to 


operate freely between Auck¬ 
land and Hong Kong, com¬ 
peting directly with Air New 
Zealand. 

Keen to protect its monopoly 
and its high fares, compared 
with those between Sydney and 
the British colony, Air New 
Zealand rejected die Argen¬ 
tinian airline. 

Effectively, Aerolinas will 
now operate back-to-back 
charters feeding Air New 
Zealand’s Pacific network. The 
inbound tourist industry will 
also gain as most Argentinians 
— and Brazilians, Uruguayans 
and Paraguayans — are ex¬ 
pected to spend at least part of 
their holiday seeing the sights 
of Rotorua and the South, Is¬ 
land, 

Aviation IFecA and Space 
Technology, in a recent traffic 
survey of 1980, noted that the 
South American market was 
one of the bright spots in an 
otherwise gloomy commercial 
airline world. 

Traffic between North and 
South America was up 15 per 
cent over 1979 and between 
Europe and SouthAmerica a 7 
per cent increase. "Much of the 
increase was due to a .boom ih 
travel from Brazil and Argen¬ 
tina,” the magazine said. 

“Argentine uavel ha? been: 
strong” it said attributing the 
cause “to the high rate of in¬ 
flation in Argentina that 
provides an incentive for 
travel." 

The magazine noted that, 
early last year, the Brazilian 
Government \ .- rescinded 

,. Continued on PaflB 2. 
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Labour’s 

infighting 

LABOUR can always do it 
better when it comes to political 
infighting. Not content to let 
National's deputy leadership 
squabble hog the limelight, the 
Opposition got in on the act too 
as David Lange stated his in¬ 
tention to test his standing as 
deputy with the first Labour 
caucus of the year. 

AS senior MP sought to 
defuse challenges from former' 
deputy Bob Tizard and Russell 
Marshall Nelson MP Mel 
Courtney indicated he would 
resign from the party later this 
year and stand as an indepen¬ 
dent in November. 

IN Britain Labour's gang of 
three-right wingers, — Dr 
David Owen, Shirley Williams 
and Bill Rodgers - all but 
severed their links with the 
parly and prepared to launch a 
centre social democratic party 
with the backing of former 
Home Secretary and Chancel¬ 
lor in Harold Wilson's 
governments, Roy Jenkins. 
David Steele's Liberalsare also 
expected tD come to the party. 


WELLINGTON’S suburban 
clecuic rail network will be 
extended to Paraparaumu, al¬ 
most 40 years after the proposal 
was first moored at a cost of $ 1.7 
million. Work will begin within 
six months. It may be coin¬ 
cidence but Energy under¬ 
secretary Barry Brill’s very 
marginal Kapiri electorate in¬ 
cludes Paraparaumu. 

JUSTICE Minister Jim 
McLay ordered his department 
to open the doors to the public 
taking the Government's first 
tentative step toward tbe 
citizen’s right to know. Not to 
be outdone, Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon will release the 
Danks Committee report on 
freedom of information soon. 

UP to 250 teachers who fin¬ 
ished training last year cannot 
find jobs. Fewer schoolchil¬ 
dren to teach and low teacher 
turnover are blamed ... and 
bad education planning? 

ANTl-smcIter factions are 
demanding the Ombudsman 
halt road works on the highway 
to Aramoana before the Plan¬ 
ning Tribunal has had an op¬ 
portunity to hear their objec¬ 
tions to the proposed 
Fletcher-Alusuisse develop¬ 
ment. 


STRIKING British seamen 
stranded six ships around the 
coast disrupting iamb and dairy 
exports in particular. Asaresult 
Smithfield lamb prices firmed 
and farmers immediately pro¬ 
tested that the freezing com¬ 
panies were not passing on the 
gain in the meat schedule which 
has remained unchanged since 
mid-November. 

WE'RE off on another loan 
raising spree, this time to the 
Japanese for $100 million at 8.5 
per cent. 

AUSTRALIAN newspaper 
magnate Rupert Murdoch ad¬ 
ded the Times t the Sunday 
Times and its associated pub¬ 
lications to his empire. 

SOUTH African voters will go 
to the polls a year early in April 
to give Prime Minister Peter 
Botha his personal mandate. 

PRESERVING native trees in 
the Purcora forest cost the 
taxpayer $7 million - $5.) 
million compensation to Pu- 
reora Sawmills Ltd and $1.96 
million to Ellis and Bumard 
Ltd whose long-term timber 
contracts were suspended in 
1978. 


Business 

week 


ACI Ltd and Acmll Ltd have 
finalised their merger 
agreement. Acmil shareholders 
were offered either 90 cents 
plus three ACI shares for ever)’ 
five shares held or $1.38 a 
share. 

JBailUe Farmers Motors 
Ltd: unaudited net profit for 
six months to December 31 was 
$ 65,000 (last year $154,000). 
An interim dividend of 3 
cents-6 per cent — will be paid 
on February 23. 

Henry Berry Ltd will take¬ 
over Hylin Holdings Ltd 
subject to the approval of the 
Examiner of Commercial 
Practices. Hylin shareholders 
have been offered eight Henry 
Berry shares plus $3.60 for 
every nine Hylin shares. 
Consolidated Sliver Mining 
Co of NZ Ltd will make a one 
for two issue of 4 cent shares at 
a premium of 6 cenrs to finance 
its exploration programme. 
Development Finance 
Corporation increased its 
rates on secured two to five year 
debenture stock by 1 per cent. 
Rates range from 14.75 per cent 
for two years to 15.25 percent 
for five years. BNZ Finance 
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firmed its rales by .5 per \.em. 
1>I(*. I.td will make a one tor 
four cash issue ot 1.17 imlliun 
$1 ordinary shares ai a 
premium of 7fi cents. 
Dingwall & I’uuigcr I.td: 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to October 31 teas 
$321,000 (last year $200,000). 
F and l 1 Dealer Rentals will 
change its name to F nml I 1 
Finance I.td mul change its 
accounting year from 
December 31 to March 31. 
General Property Trust: net 
revenue for the year ended 
December 31 was $13,H72,377 
(last year $10,289,341). Dis¬ 
tribution will be 7.4 cents for 
the half year to June 30. 

E Lichtenstein und Co I.td: 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to December 31 was 
$582,671 (last year $291,783). 
An interim dividend of 5 
cents-10 per cent — will be paid 
un April 7. 

MIM Holdings Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit fur 24 weeks 
to December 14 was 
$76,493,000 (last year 
$93,840,000). An interim 
dividend of 8 cents will he paid 
on April 6. 

Monsanto Australia Ltd 
bought out the Fletcher 
Challenge holding in 
Revcrtcx Industries Ltd. 
South British Insurance Co 
Ltd and New Zealand Insu¬ 
rance Co Ltd will merge. The 
New Zealand South British 
Group Ltd will be the new 
holding company offering 
South British shareholders 4.4 
ordinary 50 cent shares fur 
every existing share and NZ1 
shareholders four new shares 
fur every one now held. South 
British will pay a special 
dividend of 21 cents on existing 
capital and NZI 10 cents on 
March 31. 

Vacation IlotelN Ltd: act 

profit for the year ended Oc¬ 
tober 31 was $1,007,473 (last 
year $699,265). 

Waltaki NZ Refrigerating 
Ltd is making d one for seven 
rights issues at a premium of 40 
cents. Total pnyable $1.40 
raising $6,85 million. 

Economic 

indicators 

THE $27 million Sedcu 
drilling ship pushed 
December’s normally bright 
trade return into die red. Ex¬ 
ports were $519.7 million 
(442.5 million), imports $536.8 
million (385 million) and the 
raw deficit $17.2 million ($57.4 
million surplus). For the last 
six months the crude deficit - 

From Page 1. 

regulations requiring 

Brazilians to post a $ 1000 bond 
before they travelled overseas. 

Aerolinas is prepared to 
begin services as a' series of 
limited charters despite the 
apparently one sided 
agreement. Flights have been 
scheduled monthly from April 
through to November 7. 

In terms of die 1979 white 
paper on external aviation 
policy, the initial agreement is a 
remarkable coup. 

It allows "the development 
of a network of adequate ef¬ 
ficient and competitive air 
services between New Zealand 
and other countries to provide 
travel, trade and communica¬ 
tion links" without any risk to 
Air New Zealand. 

“To serve political strategic 
and economic interests” — 
South America.has been tar¬ 
geted as an area withlong-farm 
export growth potential by 
Trade and Industry, 

Above £11, it will “maximise 
the contribution of interna-. 
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The week 
ahead 
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IDC likely to recommend developing plastics 


by Allan Parker 
THE $300 million-a-year 
plastics industry will gets its 
first view of how the Industries 
Development Commission 
sees its future when a draft 
report is distributed later this 
week. 

The report makes several 
recommendations for the 


development of the sector and 
seeks comment from the va¬ 
rious interested parties at a 
March 10 public hearing de¬ 
signed to seek industry, union 
and Government department 
thoughts on possible im¬ 
provements to the recommen¬ 
dations. 

But fears that the industry — 


Socred reassures bank 
employees union 


by Ann Taylor 
WITHIN a week of sitting 
down to wage negotiations, the 
Bank Officers Union last week 
met Social Credit representa¬ 
tives to discuss the implications 
of the party's financial policy 
on union members. 

The union is concerned by 
the league's emphasis on 
developing regional banking, 
which implies a limitation on 
trading banks and the 
development of trustee savings 
banks which arc covered by 
clerical unions. 

Social Credit's claims that it 
will control credit and interest 
rates also potentially threaten 
the tenure of bank officers 
employment. 

Union secretary Don Aimer 
told NBR: "Wc arc the first 
group in the finance sector to 
take them seriously", and said 
he was concerned to contribute 
information and ideas "to all 
the parties to assist in the whole 
debate". 

Last week's meeting with 
Social Creditors Gary Knapp 
and Terry Heffernan was the 
first in an on-going dialogue 
with the league which Aimer 
said he hoped would include a 
meeting witli economics 
spokesman Lcs Hunter and 
leader Bruce Bcethum. 

The union docs not share the 
ire that Social Credit has raised 


in the banking sector. Aimer 
said the league’s representa¬ 
tives were reassuring, and had 
told him that although credit 
would be issued in different 
ways, it could be channelled 
through the same institutions. 

Trading banks, apart from 
the BNZ, are controlled from 
outside the country, and the 
union had some empathy with 
the league's stance on multi¬ 
nationals, Aimer said. 

Heffernan said the fact that 
four of the five trading banks 
were controlled from outside 
the country “is not a matter of 
immediate concern". 

“Our industrial relations 
policy of worker shareholding 
is likely to sec more domiciled 
control, localised not nation¬ 
alised”. 

Heffernan said that although 
the method of credit control 
would be changed, loans were 
only one aspect of the trading 
banks’ work. 

“Tertiary" finance institu¬ 
tions - building societies, 
merchant banks and finance 
houses - and “the sort of bu- 
■ si ness gra vitaie J in t hose areas" 
would be returned to the trad¬ 
ing and saving banks, “which 
would mean an enhancement 
rather than a Uiminuiiiun" of 
the union's members role, lie 
said. 


‘If only COWAN'S 
Fine Art ftpers 
had been around 
in my day, I could have 
been famous!’ 



regarded by some as an inef¬ 
ficient, expensive user of im¬ 
ported materials - will be 
thrown to the wall are unlikely 
to be realised. 

NBR understands that the 
report finds the plastics in¬ 
dustry a growth sector that 
deserves encouragement and 
support for future develop¬ 
ment. 

The industry under study 
has some 250 units throughout 
New Zealand, largely in the 
two main North Island cent res. 
It employs some 6000 people 
and claims direct exports of 
about $35 million a year. 

Indirect exports in the form 
of componentry and packaging 
are further contributors to ex¬ 
port earning. 

The IDC is expected to point 
out the big growth potential for 
flexible packaging wrapping 
for the nation's increasing 
agricultural and horticultural 
products, including prc-cut 


meat. 

The report is the result of 
nearly 60 on-site visits by IDC 
commissioners and a series of 
12 separate public inquiries 
into sectors of the industry. 

NBR understands that the 
report's basic concept will fol¬ 
low previous recommenda¬ 
tions from other industry 
studies. 

The essential concept 
behind the commission's 
thinking centres on market 
force pressures to bring about 
changes within industries. 

It does not see its role as a 
rule-making body that directs 
the marketplace by regulation. 

Thus, this latest report is li¬ 
kely to recommend similar 
procedures as those suggested 
Tor the packing industry (Sec 
Page 17). These include a for¬ 
mula for allowing freer access 
to imported materials and a 
tendering scheme for import 
licences, likely to be for a 


two-year period.. 

The industry itself should 
breathe a little easier when it 
receives the report for com¬ 
ment. 

NBR believes the commis¬ 
sion has found the industry 
refreshingly willing to respond 
rapidly to changing conditions. 
This attitude should help the 
industry continue its consistent 
growth pattern of the last five 
years. 

In particular, efficiency and 
technical capacity within the 
industry have impressed the 
commission. But the IDC Is 
expected to show less enthu¬ 
siasm for some produers that 
may not be competitively- 
priced. 

For this reason, the formula 
for freer access to imports and 
the proposed tendering scheme 
for testing purposes would help 
eliminate this situation. The 
number of products affected is 
understood to be small and 


employment threatened min¬ 
imal. 

There was considerable 
concern when the plastics 
study was initially announced. 
The industry feared it might be 
viewed as an inefficient 
producer of products that 
could be imported more 
cheaply, or that a. return to 
wood and glass packaging 
which used local raw materials 
might be advocated. 

But the IDC, in pursuit of its 
'let-thc-market-decidc 1 philo¬ 
sophy, is believed to have 
rejected this argument in its 
assessment of the industry. 

Far from throwing plastics 
companies to the wall,the IDC 
will tend towards the view that 
they deserve the nation's sup¬ 
port as a dynamic and growing 
sector of the economy with a 
large chunk of its output used 
by most of New Zealand's 
primary and secondary indus¬ 
tries. 
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If you need 
business finance 
we’re ready to help! 


We can’t see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend it to you. 

We*tl assist you In every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of our 
decision. 

TQ WHOM DO WE LEND?,’ .V.-v- ' 

If you're already in business and need new. Income producing 

3 ment-orplant-orworklngcapital; if you're 
asing or remodelling business premises; if you're 
starling a new business, even if it's still at the ideas stage - talk 
to us. In other words, whether you’re starting out, expanding, 
diversifying, exportin^iinportm^or simply keeping pace - 
we can design an N.ZL Finance Business Loan programme 
ftfryou. 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? 
Anysumthatyburbusinesscanrepaywithoutstress, We / 
have no pre-coqceived ideas and no upper limits. ' 


AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim is to 
get the money toyou in the \vay you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. • 

WHAT SECURITY DO WE REQUIRE? 

We’U consider a wide range of securities: from machinery, 
land, property, plant or vehicles-secured by ways such as 
hire purenase,’lease or mortgage. The asset useef for security 
heed tiqt be part of the venturebeing financed. You do not 


heed tiqt be part of the venturebeing financed. You do not 
need to bp a client ofThd New Zealand Insurance Company. 

W^QAkEN,Z.I.'iWANCE^' & t'•"*!'' ' • * 

With assets exceeding $230million, N.Z.I. Finance is New 
Zealand’s third laraest Financier arid Merchant Banker and is ; 
a member of The New Zealand Insurance Group. With 20 
offices throughout New Zealand you c^n be assured of ‘ 

prompt,personalsmice and advice. . 

HOWTO APPLY? 

JustphcineyOurneqrestN.Z.LFinaneeofflceandbneofour 

'Finatv»Ex^ttewlir,wmeUJseeyou. : . 

Alternatively,you pahhpply through your Accountant 
oc^bllettpr.- • i.j ;■ • ■ ' •• • .' • • .; ■ i 
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Not if you join a National Provident Fund 
Cash Accumulation Scheme now. You'll 
enjoy a regular, adjusted income for 
the rest of your retirement. 



•• • 7 





"I've stopped worrying about my future/ 1 

My wife and I have everything — home, car, boat, beach-house, our 
own business. What we didn't have was a secure plan for guaranteed 
income to help us enjoy these things once I stopped work. And, I was 
sure it was too late to start. 

But a brochure from the National Provident Fund changed that. 

"It wasn't too late to start." 

We now have a superannuation plan I can easily afford. One that 
guarantees me income after I retire. An income frequently adjusted to 
help cope with inflation. That's what superannuation will give me later. 
Right now it cuts my tax bill and gives me peace of mind. 

Do something positive about your future security. Ring your nearest 
representative listed under National Provident Fund in the telephone 
directory... or, post the coupon for our informative newsletter. 






Post to: National Provident Fund 
P.O. Box 5022 

u i?sv*y Wellington 

fillf 111 [i" il j I Nease send me a newsletter on your "Cash Accumulation 
Mmiral Scheme - 


i 


Name . 


j Address 


Help Mi protect'New Zeeland flora gnd fguna 
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Waning investment feared in farming sector 


by Allan Parker 

THE farming industry is 
becoming increasingly con¬ 
cerned that it will be left behind 
in the rush to major projects. 

Farm leaders fear that their 
industry will become the Cin¬ 
derella of investment policies 
and decisions aimed at 
developing $5 billion worth of 
energy and resource-based 
projects over the next decade. 

Last week’s meeting 
between Federated Farmers 
officials and Agriculture Min¬ 


ister Duncan MacIntyre about 
the declining state of the sheep 
industry was the latest — but by 
no means the last — step in a 
campaign to ensure that 
farmers continue to get a slice 
of the economic cake. 

Federation president Allan 
Wright described the meeting 
as “sounding the warning 
bells” about the effects of in¬ 
flation on farm costs, par¬ 
ticularly with the drop in wool 
prices and static lamb prices. 

The ensuing reduction in 


Service opens through 
Queensland gateway 


DIRECT air access to the 
North Queensland export 
market will be opened next 
week, when Qantas opens the 
route between Auckland and 
Townsville. 

North Queensland - a 
region which prospers from 
sugar cane, tourism and a bur¬ 
geoning mining industry - has 
nn strong secondary industry. 
Most commodities arc im¬ 
ported from elsewhere in 
Australia. 

Qamns is hoping to develop 
a brisk airfreight business on its 
new route, offering New 
Zealand businesses the chance 
to compete on the consumer 
market. 

“If \ was exporting to Aus¬ 
tin lia, ! would look at finding 
an agent here,” said the airline’s 
Townsville manager, Ian 
Me! \mnell. 

l 'lwnsville serves u region 
of about 500,000 people within 
a 750km radius. 

The inaugural flight will 
leave Townsville next Monday 
and return from Auckland next 
day. 

The service will operate 
once a week. 

Townsville - billed as the 
gateway to North Queensland 
— will be the only provincial 
city in Australia with an inter¬ 
national airport. 

Townsville businessmen 


expect that the retailing sector 
will benefit from the tourist 
trade which the new route 
should foster. Rut they also 
hope to airfreight here some of 
the region’s perishable 
seafoods (prawns, bugs, ba- 
ramundi) and tropical fruits 
(mango, avocado, pineapples). 
“And a smart entrepreneur in 
New Zealand would be plan¬ 
ning to import these goods,” 
said McDonnell. 

QaniHs officials envisage 
visitors arriving in Townsville 
on TucsJuys to spend a week, 
say, in the tropical north before 
flying down to Rrisbane for n 
week on the Gold Const, then 
catching return flights from 
Brisbane u» Auckland, Christ¬ 
church or Wellington, or flying 
from those three cities to Bris¬ 
bane to spend a week on the 
Gold Coast before flying 
north, then returning to 
Auckland on the direct 
route from Townsville. 

“We are looking forward to a 
great deal support,” 

McDonnell said. 

“The link will give New 
Zealanders the opportunity to 
see a part of Australia that is 
different not only from New 
Zealand, but also from the rest 
of Australia." 

The tourist season extends 
from ApriJ-Novcmber, peak¬ 
ing in mid-winter. 


FOR SALE 

IBM SYSTEM 3/15 
COMPUTER 

Configuration. 

— Model 15A 64K Storage 

— 40 Mb Online Disk Storage 

— 1100 1pm 1403 Printer 
— BIsync Comma Adapter 

— 2 x 3741 with remote comma 
t 2 x 3742 Key Stations 1 

— 2 x 3715 Matrix Printer (80 epa) ' 

— 06 col Card Punch "'•■■■ ■■ 

■— 40 x 20 mb Disk Packs 

The equipment becomes available April 1981. 
Would consider selling peripherals separately If 
no buyer found for full configuration. 

For full Information contact: 

D.P, Manager • 

Allied Farmers Co-op Ltd 
P O Box 37-141 
Parnell 
AUCKLAND 

PHONE: 700-740 


ANDERSON DIGITAL- 
ELECTRONICS 


ADE 


FASTEST 

DELIVERY 


THE COMPUTER 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


available investment for farm 
production and maintenance, 
the farmers argue, could slow 
the high growth of recent years. 

“It is in the interests of the 
whole country, particularly for 
the creation of new jobs, that 
the current momentum con¬ 
tinue,” Wright said. 

The federation has decided 
that it must adopt a higher 
profile if farmers' interests arc 
to remain priorities in govern¬ 
ment policy. 

One federation source said 
this attitude had been 
prompted by the pressure 
coming from other sectors of 
the economy, particularly the 
proposals for big-project in¬ 
vestment. 

The Agrow public relations 
campaign was a first step 
toward developing this high- 
profile image, he said. The 
meeting with MacIntyre - 
described as “very successful” 
— was another. 

The federation is now com¬ 
pleting a “party manifesto” 
which will set out the policies it 
would like the Government to 
adopt to protect farmers’ inic- 





Duncan MacIntyre... high 
profile meeting 

rests. The manifesto will 
probably be published laic this 
month. 

Some of the key issues likely 
to be established in the man¬ 
ifesto arc embodied in the 
federation's submission to 
Finance Minister Rob Mui- 
doon for this year’s Budget. 

“Competition for capital 
resources will increase during 
the next decade, with agricul¬ 
ture, energy and forestry cont- 


Ailan Wright... sounding the 
warning bells 

peting for the same capital re¬ 
source,” the .submissions say. 

“It is important that capital 
be tlirccicd to those area s where 
the greatest increase in 
production cun be obtained, 
particularly net export earn¬ 
ings. As agriculture produces 
in excess of 76 per cent of all 
export receipts, the opportun¬ 
ities are by far the greatest in 
this sector.” 

The federal inn’s position 


was summed up by one official: 
“Dollar foi dollar, farming is 
still a good investment.” 

But:“We arc concerned that 
under the current circum¬ 
stances competition for capital 
is not on an equal basis, and 
would suggest for example that 
the forestry companies enjoy 
considerable advantages in the 
competition for capital and 
land.” 

The industry- has launched a 
head-on attack against the ex¬ 
port incentives system which it 
says has “become embedded in 
the economy and is now creat¬ 
ing distortions in many sec¬ 
tors”. 

Other key elements of the 
federation’s stance include a 
reduction in protection for 
local industries and continued 
reductions in direct tux instead 
of wage rises. 

A federation official agrees 
that IUH | is “u good year” i<> be 
pursuing a higher profile. 

With the upsurge in rural 
support for Social Credit, “it is 
logical lor u» to be presenting 
such things as a manifesto ami 
submissions tor consideration 
by all politic.il parties”. 



What you don't know about car leasing 
could bo costing you money. 

Don't stick your head in the sand. 

Get the facts about leasing now. It's all very simple. 

You select the car you want and use it as your own, exactly 
as if you had purchased it. The difference is that you 
conserve capital, control cashflow, minimise tax payments 
and profit on the deal. It's as simple as that. 

If you're self-employed it could pay to find out more about 

Broadlands car leasing. 

Talk to the Manager of 
your Broadlands Centre. 
Naturally, you'll be under 
no obligation 
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Brcttd lands Finance limited, ‘ 
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Editorial 


ELECTION year has opened with neither 
the National nor Labour parties certain who 
will be their deputy leaders in the cam¬ 
paigning to win popular support and to stave 
off the threat of electoral losses to Social 
Credit. The retirement of Brian Talboys at 
the end of this Parliamentary term has re¬ 
sulted in at least three National Cabinet 
Ministers jockeying to replace him in a job 
which — depending on who is chosen — must 
give a pointer to who will succeed Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon eventually as party 
leader. A question mark surrounds Labour's 
deputy leadership only because of the cu¬ 
rious decision of David Lange to satisfy 
himself about the extent of his colleagues* 
support for him in a post he already holds. 

National will decide the deputy leadership 
Issue at its first caucus meeting of the year on 
Wednesday. Muldoon’s choice is no secret: 
the Prime Minister reckons that Agriculture 
Minister Duncan MacIntyre is unquestion¬ 
ably the front-runner (and he would put his 
money on Energy Minister BUI Birch if 
MacIntyre was to withdraw). Furthermore, 
he has claimed that among caucus members, 
MacIntyre is the least controversial can¬ 
didate (which suggests that caucus has u 
peculiar idea of controversy). 


Housing Minister Derek Quigley has em¬ 
phasised that he has “a good working rela¬ 
tionship” with the Prime Minister and has 
confirmed his personal loyalty 
Muldoon spurns him, insisting that he 
would not look forward with equanimity to a 
deputy leader “who as recently as Sep¬ 
tember last year did not want me as leader of 
the party”. A third candidate — Labour 
Minister Jim Bolger — may prove to he an 
expedient compromise if the Muldoon fac¬ 
tion cannot prevail with MacIntyre, a Min¬ 
ister whose reputation has been shaken by 
the Marginal Lands Board inquiry finding 
that he had acted extremely unwisely and 
had “an inadequate and faulty judgement of 
the responsibilities of, and the public image 
e 8 sen dal in, a ministerial appointment” 


after what he's done and his actions in voting 
against the leader,” Thanl declared. 

And so last week, Labour MPs who had 
initially regarded Lange's moves as logical 
had become concerned that the resignation 
must harm the party by re-opening old 
wounds. The party by then was anxious to 
dissuade Lange from testing his support in a 
caucus vote, which is bound to further frac¬ 
ture an already divided party. 


the propositions which Dray ton put forward 
Maybe so. But the Drayton report st W, 
re cognises the volatility of the electorate^! 
a jolt to its system is exactly what Uboa 
needs if it seriously contemplates election 
victory. 


Muldoon, of course, is fiercely loyal to his 
friends and perplcxingly tolerant of their 
shortcomings (best evidenced in his persis¬ 
tent defence of Transport Minister Colin 
McLachlan). He expects loyalty in return and 
— as the Evening Post reported Iasi week — 
"the degree to which it is necessary for the 
new deputy leader of the National party to be 
‘agreeable* to the Prime Minister* 1 was a 
major factor in the issue. 


The Maclntyre-Quigley battle and its 
implications for Muldoon’s leadership 
should have been gleefully seized on by an 
Opposition desperate to make political 
capital. But Labour decided that the public 
should be laughing at it Instead of at the 
Government and is staging its own deputy 
leadership vote on February !2. 

The ebullient David Lange, fresh from 
having a premature crack at the leadership 
late last year, has decided to resign as No 2 
man at the party's first caucus, then stand for 
re-election. Bill Rowling and other party 
leaders have made clear they do not believe 
Lange needs to seek a vote of confidence. But 
he has persisted, presumably hoping to win 
an uncontested vote of confidence from his 
colleagues. Both former deputy Bob Tizard 
and Wanganui MP Russell Marshall have 
indicated they may stand against Lange. 
"There's no way I should endorse Mr Lange 


Apart from the revival of deputy leader¬ 
ship aspirations. Labour must have been 
shaken by the report by former MI’ Roger 
Drayton, which predicts disaster for the 
party if an election were held today. Based on 
his analysis of Labour's problems, during an 
extensive informal tour of the North Island 
and his own contacts, the report says the 
electorate does not trust Labour and is cri¬ 
tical of the behaviour of Labour members in 
Parliament. They are seen as self-serving 
and self-interested. 

Only a dramatic move by leader Rill 
Rowling can save the election for Labour, the 
report asserts — and it advocates the dis¬ 
missal of some selected party candidates and 
members who led the revolt against Rowling. 

Drayton predicts some shock results at the 
next election unless trends can be reversed. 
According to his reading of the mood of the 
electorate, National would take 46 seats. 
Labour 34, Social Credit 11, and Northern 
Maori would go to Mat Rata’s Mana Mo- 
tuhake. 

Rowling reacted by talking of a “distinct 
smell of treachery” (although the report was 
Intended to promote his leadership); he 
maintained that the party’s "scientific sur¬ 
veys on voter opinion” did not accord with 


The parly should nt least appreciate that 
there arc more weighty matters to be tackled 
than soothing Lange’s self-esteem. Revival 
of the deputy leadership question ha 
diverted the public’s attention, for example, 
front the antics of Police Minister Bn 
Couch, who last week withdrew suggestion 
that he believes the police should not protea 
protesters in clashes with rugby suppoctm 
during this winter's Springbok tour...he 
conceded he hud made “a mistake” in sot 
making his views clear In un Interview wifi 
the press. Then there has been the quettke 
of Tourism Minister Warren Cooper’s si 
mission that he had pushed hard a 
Walmangu Valley Thermal Tours LtdcooU 
take over the lease of the Walmangu roui) 
trip by January 1. (The lease was notpuio) 
for tender and Cooper said he moved quicti; 
to “cut through red tape” because he m 
“anxious to see the intending lessee get th 
benefit from the holiday season”). 

What the voters will be deciding li 
November is which party they consider hi 
fitted to run this country. A party whkh 
shows it cannot sort nut the problems of In 
own organisation and cannot effectively Kt 
as watchdog over the Government's d 
ministrative performance deserves to bt 
booted back on to the Opposition bendm 
And it deserves to find that just a fewmortof 
those benches are being shared by SotW 
Credit candidates. 


BobEdBi 


Comment 


by John Sloan 

THE insurance merger that has been talked about 
for years last week became a reality when the New 
Zealand Insurance Company and South British 
Insurance Company announced their intention to 
discuss merging rhe two giant insurance groups. 

With combined assets of just over Si billion 
plus asestimaced joint income of $500 million, the 
new company will be major force in the local and 
international insurance market. 

Neither the NZI nor South British have been 
immune to the problems crippling insurers 
world-wide: intensive competition; underwriting 
losses; over-capacity in the re-insurance market; 
fluctuating investment income; government 
legislation; inflation's impact on claims settle¬ 
ments; the effect of new technology; ever-in¬ 
creasing overhead and salary costs. 

Just how NZI and South British plan to cope 
with these problems has not been publicly 
revealed but the prime objectives of the merger 
must be to increase effectiveness and profitability. 

This should be achieved through a combination 
of techniques: increased reserves allow more in¬ 
surance to be internally retained rather than ex¬ 
ternally reinsured; combining office and com¬ 
puter systems will reduce administration costs; 


Merger should minimise premiums 


Z 


duplication of certain jobs and tasks will be 
avoided; and an eventual reduction in staff 
numbers appears inevitable. 

A reduction in the extensive duplication of 
premises throughout New Zealand and Australia 
should also save significant costs. 

Despite honest and sympathetic intentions to 
otect employees' interests, some care- 
ully nurtured career plans are bound to be shat¬ 
tered by the merger because duplicated jobs and 
functions will be carefully eliminated in the in¬ 
terests of efficiency. 

And some business and professional relation¬ 
ships (many with historical connections) are likely 
to be severed as the drive to rationalise gathers 
momentum. 

Competition may be marginally reduced, 
because the two large groups will no longer be 
fighting each other for business. 

The combined investments will give the 
merged group more clout to obtain or retain bu¬ 
siness. New policies and services will be offered to 
the insuring public. 

Because the two insurers already hold a large 


slice of the local insurance market, we can expect 
to see some calculated control over the irrespon¬ 
sible competition which has adversely affected the 
market. 


One fcarure of the proposed merger is the 
diverse activities of the two companies. Both 
began from a traditional base of fire, marine, and 
accident insurance, and later entered the life in¬ 
surance and trustee fields. They alsu established 
finance companies either directly or through 
shareholdings in other companies. 


The combined cash flow of the new group will 
provide added strength to their investment re¬ 
sources. 


sencc overseas. Whether they can reverse inw- 
national trends and pressures remains to hewn 

How will the public benefit from the Utss 
proposed merger? 1’rcsuinubly n more effirim 
and profitable private enterprise company isdt* 
ruble. As overheads will be reduced premia 
increases should be minimised. 

Increased funds for investment should bewfc 
the community, which muy also enjoy the flo»* 
effect from nil increased return for the shiK- 
holders. 

A major benefit for the country will be fr 
creased foreign earnings if the group increase 
net profit from its overseas oj'em lions. 

Any merger creates the question: will thereb 
further rationalisation? 


The overseas operations of hoih companies are 
more extensive than their local activities. Clearly, 
the overseas interests have played an influential 
part in the merger discussions and the soft market 
in Australia probably dominated long-term stra¬ 
tegy. 


If insurers sec mergers as the only way 10“* 
vive, there will he. But the insurance indusHT* 
too globul, dynamic, competitive, and d.ivcfldj 
be monopolised by a handful of mulunaU® 
insurance companies or brokers. 


The proposed merger shows that the companies 
intend maintaining a strong and profitable pre- 


John Sloan, NBR's Insurance writer, Is an ** 
ranee consultant with 26 years of ex parlencein' 
industry. 


Without word of a lie 


Labouring for unity 


LABOUR Party publicity man Simon Walker 
must be wondering if TV confrontations with a 
bellicose Rob Muldoon about the contents of 
/ane's Fighting Shifts aren’t a less hanowing way 
of earning a living than trying to present the 
Opposition party as a politically viable group 
dedicated to winning the L981 election. 

Wehaveall been made bemusing ly aware of the 
leadership and deputy leadership wranglings 
among the Rowling team, which’ effectively 
promote public perceptions of a kamikase party 
only too willing to take the limelight from 


National's leadership embarrassments. 

. But the way we hear it, Walker had an early 
first-hand introduction to Labour's disinclination 
to-foster a spirit of co-operation and team-work in 
election year. 

He was called on to arrange a press conference 
for party president Jim Anderton, according to a 
story doing the rounds on the cocktail circuit, and 
he had to negotiate for theuse of a committee room 
with one of the party faithful, an MP who insisted 
that the premises be vacated by .a certain time. 

Sure enough, the press conference was still 
being wrapped up when the deadl inc cipir ed. And 
in marched the determined back-bencher to sit 


down beside Walker and scribble a note which 
reminded him that the room was needed and 
commanded him in two succinctly choice words to 



get out. 


Yesteryear’s, news? 

THE mailman has delivered the latest issue of 
Communicator, published by the PR firm 
Network Communications Limited to tell us what 
good deeds their staff have been doing and to 
promote their business. 

At least, it looks like the latest issue. But su¬ 
spicions were raised when we noted that the date 
- January 1981 - had been pasted on to the From 


page, anil beneath it wc found the words-‘V, ( 
1980". Which makes us wonder if ■Ndw°?Yl 
engaging in the socially worthy business 
recyling... on top of all those odier 
tivities of PR people_ 


inmonm 
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Filly rankings . 
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by Richard Norman 

WITH 500,000 people thrown out of work in the 
European textile industry alone in the past four 
years, and whole towns almost closed by changes 
in traditional industries such as steel and ship¬ 
building, opponents of restructuring arc easy to 
find. 

More surprising is that the overseas aid groups 
which have been advocating restructuring as a 
way of lessening the gap between the rich quarter 
of the world and the poor three-quarters are 
having second thoughts. 

The huge gap between ihe living standards of 
Europe, North America, Japan and Australia and 
the “third world" is a major cause of the pressure 
lor industrialised countries to restructure. 

Pricing has been the main force for restruc¬ 
turing, but arguments from United Nations 
agencies and overseas aid and development 
group, provide some moral-justification for the 
upheavals of the process. 

According to the theory, the reallocation of 
industries to the places with the greatest natural 
advantages (such as cheap labour), and the closing 
of high-cost ventures in the countries which in¬ 
dustrialised first svill benefit both rich and poor 
sectors of the world. The result should be a world 
in which the gap is not so large and threatening, 
and in which prices are cheaper. 

Thai’s the theory, which has been expressed in 
self-interest, survival terms in the report of a 
commission chaired by former West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt. 

Since its release early last year, the report has 
been making an impact in Europe, particularly in 
Britain, where it has been promoted by commis¬ 
sion member and former Prime Minister Edward 
Heath. 

Members of the International Coalition for 
Development Action have been strong advocates 
of extensive restructuring, pressing the arguments 
of third world nations to their governments at a 
series of United Nations trade and development 
conferences since 1975. 

Three major trends in world trade are causing 
some difficult re-chinking about the value of 
restructuring. 

Firstly, it has become increasingly clear that 
international trade is less of a free market than 
ever. Fully 60 per cent of trade is carried out 
between subsidiaries of multi-national (or trans¬ 
national) corporations, or within cartels or by state 
trading organisations. 

Individual trans-nationals are now clearly more 
powerful than many of the world’s governments, 
particularly those in third world nations which 
have gained political independence within only 
the past 20 years. 

T>ie bases of the trans-nationals and their 
shareholders are within the developed, indus¬ 
trialised world. They become involved in res¬ 
tructuring and establishing industries within the 
third world with their shareholders, not their host 
countries, foremost in mind. 

Practices such as transfer pricing, enabling 
corporations to take profits where they chose and 
to avoid the taxes of host countries have aroused 
increasing anger within third world nations. 

In the late 1960s, a United Nations study 
•1“ showed that the corporations were taking our $7 
F billion a year more in repatriated profits than they 
fe; were putting into these countries. 

. More recently, the mobility of factories owned 
, by trana-national corporations has thrown a 
P* challenge to the belief that industry on any terms 
• equals progress and development Factories have 
been moved around the third world in search of 
The most stable conditions and cheapest.workers. 


SOME of the protagonists In the debate about Industrial restructuring In Europe are thinking 
about changing sides, Wellington journalist Richard Norman discovered at a conference in 
Belgium late Ia9t year. Asa member of the New Zealand Coalition forTrade and Development, 
he was invited to take part in a conference on industrial restructuring organised by the 
International Coalition for Development Action — a body made up of non-government 
overseas aid and development organisations In 19 countries In Europe. North America and 
Australasia. 


i 


Factories hare closed in Europe and moved to 
former colonic* of EEC countries which have 
belter access to the economic cuiniuuniiy’s inar- 
keis than others. 

Workers in the Belgian textile industry saw 
their jobs exported tu non-unionised Tunisia. 
Several redundant Belgian workers occupied one 
closed factory and are struggling as a cu-operativc, 
selling mainly in their immediate area. 

Developments such as these in Europe are 
causing a re-think about the value of restructur¬ 
ing. There is a new cynicism about trans-national 
corporations among non-government groups 
such as those represented at the conference. 

Third world lobby groups are monitoring the 
activities of iruns-nationals with the same concern 
that they put into pressing lor more government 
aid 10 years ago, and which during the past five 
years they put into restructuring trade barriers to 
enable third world countries to gain markets. 

It is likely there will be more campaigns such as 
thatagainst the promotion by Nestles of powdered 
milk in third world countries. 

Non-government organisations began the 
Nestlds campaign in the early 1970s when they 
learned of malnutrition among bottle-fed babies. 
The reasons; mothers who had been persuaded 
that bottles were better than breast-feeding were 
saving on milk powder by diluting it too much, 
and often using contaminated water. 

After years of fact-gathering, the issue is now 
with the World Health Organisation, which is 
trying to set standards for advertising by milk- 
powder companies. 

Other campaigns which can be expected to 
gather momentum during the 1980s are against 
pharmaceutical companies which buy blood from 
third world slum dwellers, and chemical com¬ 
panies which have been buying up patent rights to 
many varieties of seeds. 

The new attitude toward trans-national cor¬ 
porations is much less welcoming than .a previous 
attitude which accepted trans-national factories as 
part of the necessary restructuring. 

A second major reason for the new uncertainty 
about restructuring is the uncertainty about the 
likely impact of new technologies. The previous 
advantages of low labour cost countries are dis¬ 
appearing in parallel with the dropping costs of 
micro-processors. 

With robot-controlled factories now almost a 
common feature in industrial Europe, the former 
advocates of restructuring are wondering how 
long it might be before the European users of 
low-cost labour overseas will bring their indus¬ 
tries back home. 

Many of the industries relocated to the third 
world provide li [tie more than the value of labour 
employed. The textile industry in Sri Lanka, for 
example, imports components of shirts from all 
round the world. If such industry moves again, to 
Europe perhaps, there is a real possibility Sri 
Lanka will be left worse off than before the in¬ 
dustry arrived. 

There is also a growing question mark over 
what is achieved by export-led economic growth. 
In countries which ha* most rigidly followed 
those policies, such as Korea, Taiwan and Brazil, 
the result has been a widening gap within their 


societies. Such a gap is potential I y explosive as 
recent upheavals in South Korea have sit own. 

The export orientation can incrcii.se depen¬ 
dence and vulnerability, jis the Sri Lankans found 
alter establishing textile industry on World Bank 
advice and with World Hank money. 

Just as the industry was getting into full action, 
the EEC, disturbed at the great increases in im¬ 


ports from Hong Kong nnd other third world 
countries, placed quods on the textile volume it 
would accept. 

Thccnonnuus gap between rich and poor parts 
of the world means there is a pressing,peed for 
change — restructuring by any other name. 

But the questions about the way to change lack 
the simple ‘Throw money at the problem’’answers 
of the United Nation’s First Development Decade 
of the l%0s. 

The process of restructuring is at the top of the 
international agenda for the Third Development 
Decade of the The complexity of the 

process, nnd the rapidly changing attitudes toward 
it mean it will continue be mu rounded with us 
much controversy at the international level 
within New Zealand. 
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Management’ 


If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
spoken to Hogg Robinson 


In iis uliimale application ‘Risk Management’ 
should eliminate the need lor insurance. With ihis ideal 
in mind, 1 logg Robinson, International Insurance 
Brokers, work with you lo reduce your risks to the 
minimum,leaving as little as possible U> be insured, then 
(hey carefully sefcei where best lo place tliis insurance. 

l long Robinson are aide to make the complexity of 
‘Risk Managemenl’ sound ihis simple because they have 
had 135 years of experience with every type of industry 
around die world. I'ltey know ihe business world, (he 
insurance world and how to gel die best of both for you. 
Why noi speak to ihcm? 


HOGG 


ROBINSON 


P.O. Dos 2-107, Auckland, 
telephone 20-716 
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Clearing 
Cresta Dore 

I HAVE had drawn to my at¬ 
tention the letter in your issue 
of November 24, 1980, from 
Chris Robinson of Melbourne 
who clonks his remarks with the 
authority that he is a small 
winemaker and a member of the 
Wine and Food Society of 
Victoria. 

Mr Robinson asks why the 
industry persists with the 
Ric5ling/Sylvancr blend men¬ 
tality and comments, in most 
derogatory terms, about my 
company's product, Cresta 
Dore, which, as we state clearly 
on its label, is made from 
Riesling Sylvancr. In his next 
paragraph Mr Robinson states 
that “your CharJonnays, 
Muller Thurgau and Tra- 
miners arc first class and are 
in the main off young vines". It 
seems obvious that Mr Robin¬ 
son docs not understand that 
Muller Thurgau is the same 
grape as Riesling Sylvancr so 
that he both damns and praises 
the same grapcl 


Cresta Dore has had many 
show successes, but perhaps 
one of its greatest accolades 
came from the prominent New 
. Zealand wine writer, Mr Mi¬ 
chael Brett, who, after trying 
many wines on a hot Connois¬ 
seurs Club Field Day at 
Kumeu, remarked "Thank 
God for Cresta Dore". 1 1 has for 
long been a reliable quality 
product which my company is 
proud to offer to the discerning 
public of New Zealand. 

D R McVVWJam 
Managing Director. 
McWilliams Wines (NZ) Ltd 

Facilitating 

Americans 

1 WOULD like to take issue 
with a statement in your article 
“Business booming in hiring 
holiday wheels", (A IBR, 
November 24). 

We have just spent four 
months touring the United 
States and covered over 10,000 
miles in a motor-home. We had 
our own shower and toilet 
within the van but we only ever 


used the toilet facility as we 
found that the different camp¬ 
grounds we stopped at nightly 
all provided excellent toilet and 
shower blocks. 

We covered campgrounds 
from the West to East and 
stayed in a range from 
“Kampgrounds of America" to 
National State Parks. 

We were totally impressed 
by all the facilities that camp¬ 
grounds provided. The sites 
were goad, usually having in¬ 
dividual Bar-b-ques and picnic 
tables provided. The choice 
was wide and thus we always 
chose one with a swimming 
pool and playground facilities 
for our children. We were 
usually able to obtain a sewe¬ 
rage site with little difficulty. 

Within the campgruunds the 
owners were by-and-large 
providing facilities for all range 
of campers from Recreational 
vehicles to those with tents and 
pop-up caravans and the 
majority’ did so extremely well. 

R P Sommerville (Mrs) 
Tokoroa 


Fletchers is 
fallable too 

I YOUR article on secrecy 
(NUR, December 8) raises 
some very interesting points 
and [ agree with them. I feel 
certain things in respeet to na¬ 
tional security should be am- 
trolled, but the type mentioned 
concerning Fletchers is defin¬ 
itely another question. 

Why should it be kept secret? 
If one tells the truth, then erne 
docs not need a good memory. 
With monopolies am! 
Government secrecy, indus¬ 
trial troubles seem to expand 
beyond control. I have yet to 
see where a monopoly benefits 
the public as a whole. 

What happens if Fletchers 
end up like Chrysler, who is 
going to bale them out, the 
Government or the Fletcher 
family and their board of di¬ 
rectors with all their other in¬ 
terests, or are they going to go 
laughing to the bank or into 
happy retirement? Perhaps Mr 
Fletcher or Mr Trotter could 
answer that question. 
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When Britain was a nation of 
shopkeepers, she was a wealthy 
nation, but um now uml'I caii 
even see New /.calami ending 
Up the same wav. 

K W Patterson 
Christchurch 

On Iranian 
friendship 

Till: title of the an iclo "NZ no 
Mecca tor Khomeini's friend" 
(iY HR, October U) is fla¬ 
grantly misleading, since Aya¬ 
tollah Khomeini does not have 
any friendship with the Iranian 
interviewed by the writer. 

Ayatollah Khomeini is the 
leader of millions of Iranians 
from different backgrounds 
within and outside ban. 1 1 
seems necessary to point out 
here that hundreds of scholars, 
who have attended Ayatollah’s 
classes at Qunaud Najaf.do not 
consider themselves as his 
friends hut as his students and 
followers. Ayatollah Khomeini 
has declared on various occa¬ 
sions that he isa friend of all the 
oppressed peoples of the world. 

Mr Jebcli seems to have ta¬ 
ken this statement of the Aya¬ 
tollah rather literally, as he 
feels he is an oppressed and 
aggrieved party. 

Javad Yarjuni, 
^ Charge d’Affaires ul 
Embassy of the Islamic 
Republic of Inin 
Canberra 


Sexual-ist 

snubbing 

IN reference to the article 
“Sexual snobbery limits direct 
computer interface" (NHR, 
November 3), I wish to draw 
your attention to the use of the 
word "sexual". 

In this context, the correct 
word to use is "sexist." Perhaps 
it is a more recent word I lint has 
been devised to indicate clearly 
that a person, company, or 
otherwise makes or has made a 
preference for one sex, when in 
fact the situation can apply to 
any human being who has the 
necessary qualification be it 
health, strength, expertise or 
whatever. 

It is mi excellent word which 
makes its point without any of 
the usual insinuations which 
tend to confuse the issue, and I 
would suggest it would help 
make possible the very thing 
the professor was advocating. 

Shirley Knox 
Auckland 


Clarifying ! 

Kirkham 

I 

Wj: would like to cluif.., 
point mentioned in • 

Berryman’s article qqT 
Labour Party’s "do-it-p* 

1 1 election campaign (jfl» : 
jaiumry 19). h mentions Gwfl; 
Kirkham s involvement aj; 
specifically mentions that be' 
works tor Campaign Adva. ! 
Using. 

What Geoff docs with ha 
own lime, is his busing 
However his association wii! 
Labour’s exercise has noi 
to do with Campaign Adt* 
rising and we will not bet 
11 lived in any way. 

Our concern, of coui^it 
•»v»id guilt by associate 
1 here is absolutely no wayfr 
Lihoiir Party can save the); 
per cent agency commissitai 
the article suggested. Item, 
travenes the whole relations^ 
between agencies and b 
media. 

And as for Mr Wybroii 
current comment on sieves ^ 
big agencies, 1 believeagtiKE 
t.m claim more security thui 
caucus meeting or a politj 
committee. In fact, I kin 
we’re better. 

F'inally, I can’t see a "do* 
yourself’ campaign vrodiij 
lor Labour. Maybe if theyp 
elected we can have a %t- 
yourself’ Government. Not 
there’s a thought. 

Terry Cbriak 
Campaign Adverlldq 


KIRKHAM In fact ruuilA 
own one-man media con¬ 
sultancy — Communlrt- 
t luns Ltd — which in ion 
works for Campaign ul 
other agencies. — Editor. 
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Ever wished you had an extension to 
your company overseas? An office you 
coda tru8t.fo get yaur imports to New 
Zealand on time, in A 1 condition end 
wth the ffiMmun of fuse? That wish 
cert come true when you use the 
freight forwarding services of 
NZtxpress. NZExpress has a network 
, of agents wortd-wtda who w* act as 
an extension of your. company to 
ehsure safe, speedy deBveiv of your 
Imports. NZExpress freight forwarding 
-.swvbSs will arrange (as a complete 


package or any single operation) 
shipping and airfreight, land 
transportation, insurance, customs 
clearance, storage and 
dallvery-to-your-daor for all your 
vnparta - large and smai And, as a 
further extension of your compoiy 
overseas, NZExpress can handle the 
transportation of your exports 
anywhere In the world 
No metterwhat size the toad, or • 


taardfog services will dear the way, 
efficiently and economically, 
ror further information on NZExpress 
freight forwarding services, call the 
Transport Manager at your nearest 
NZExpress office. 


transport to depend on. 
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FOR SALE 

IBM 3741 (x2) 
IBM 3742 (x2) 
IBM 3715 (x2) 


These key to diskette data entry 
! become avallable Aprl11981. 

The IBM 3741’s have Remote 
1 tion features and are attached to 37 : tp/ M ® 
! Primers (80 cps). 

i For further information, contact;'' 

D.P. Manager 

Allied Farmers Co-opU Ai fc 
P O Box 37-141, ParnelJ 
AUCKLAND ‘ 

PHONE: 798*740;-: 
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Politics 


It s time again for Labour collapse theories 


by Colin James 

NEVER has it been more fa¬ 
shionable to prophesy the im¬ 
minent breakup of the Labour 
Party. What old age, political 
opponents, social reorientation 
and history are doing to it from 
the outside, the party also 
seems bent on doing to itself 
from the inside. 

But social democratic parties 
all around the world have been 
given more premature burials 
even than upstart third parties 
have had false dawns. It is a 
natural corollary of the ten¬ 
sions always present on the left 
and incomprehensible to polite 
conservatives. 

Is the breakup for real this 
time? Was that comic-opera 
coup by Billy Burner Lange 
and his lower-fourth mates a 
symptom of irreversible de¬ 
cline? 

Evidence piles on evidence 
from surveys done after the 
1978 election and in Rangitikci 
in 1979 and in the Heylen Poll 
of the past six months or more 
that the better-off blue collar 
workers arc susceptible to 
Social Credit's pitch. 

Increasingly, Labour seems 
to be being pushed into the 
lower levels of the socio-econ¬ 
omic spectrum and out of the 
middle of the spectrum it must 
occupy if it is to continue to be 
a major political force. 

On the top five levels of the 
six-level socio-economic scale 
devised by the Heylen Re¬ 
search Centre (NBR, January 
26), and particularly on the top 
three levels, Labour was losing 
support much faster in the last 
quarter of 1980 than it was 
cither winning or keeping ft. 

Only on the sixth level did 
Labour appear reasonably 
secure against the depredations 
of Social Credit. Everywhere 
else on the body-socialist great 
populist leeches were fastened, 
growing fat. 

In such circumstances one 
would expect Labour activists 
to be demoralised, member¬ 
ship to be falling and public 
interest to be negligible. 

Yet the reverse seems to be 
the case. Membership is up 
(president Jim Anderton is 
claiming 80,000), the relation¬ 
ship with the unions is better, 
public interest has not been too 
bad, organisational activity is at 
a much higher pitch than three 
years ago. There have been 
difficulties with money, but 
they are because of a higher 
spending rate rather than a 
lower level of supply. 

By and large - pockets of 
discontent apart — the attitude 
in the party is positive. Amid 
Sj' r JlL'IlL UIAa.l the enthu¬ 
siasm has an eerie feel. 

Though the strategists can 
offer little to counter die trend 
than more of what they have 
been doing - after all, ac¬ 
cording to the books, what they 
have been doing is what should 
produce results — activists 
cling to two crumbs of comfort. 

One is a belief that, even if 
the worst came to the worst and 
a tidal wave rolled over the 
electoral scene in November, 
Labour will not do worse than 
30 seats because at foundation 
it has a rock-solid, class-based 
core that the looser conserva¬ 
tive alliance underpinning 
National lacks. (I will return to 
that question next week.) 

The other is a hope that it 
will all come together in time 
for the election. . 

This school of thought ar¬ 
gues that when the spotlight 
went on Bill Rowling ip the 
election campaign in 
November; 1978, he : looked , 


more authoritative and his 
credibility climbed and with it 
Labour’s -stocks. 

In the last two or three weeks 
before the election, droves of 
previous Labour voters came 
back from a flirtation with 
Social Credit or non-voting. 

In Onchunga something 
similar happened. Labour 
canvassing was finding dis¬ 
concerting levels of Social 
Credit support in what should 
have 'been Labour heartland 
areas. 

The 20 per cent-plus figures 
Henry Rayncl was coming up 
with for Social Credit were 
matched by Labour soundings. 

But on election day the 
Labour vote came hack. 
Proportionally, the Oiichungu 
by-election result was close to 
that for tile genera! election. 

Put 1978 and Onelmnga 
together, the theory goes, and 
Labour could still get the big 
apple this November. 

Even the poor polls show¬ 
ings and the East Coast Bays 
disaster can be fitted into this 
theory, by introducing the 
“two elections" argument: that 
Labour may well lose votes 
wholesale to Social Credit in 
blue-ribbon National seals 
while in the marginals hanging 
on to its votes and winning 
enough off National to capture 
seats. 

From there Labour activists 
can go on to fantasise a scenario 
in which National loses a lot of 
scats to Social Credit because 
of Labour collapses there, 
while Labour picks up 10 to 15 
seats off National ai the main 
party frontier. 

It is the sort of longshot that 
might keep party workers 
paddling barbed wire canoes 
up the creek. But it depends on 
two conditions at present con¬ 
spicuously unfulfilled: that this 
is essentially a two-party fight 
(with the third party truly the 
third party) and that the public 
sees Labour as united. 

In more general terms, the 
ship, no matter how well fitted 
out, will go nowhere if there is 
no wind Tor the sails and the 
crew cannot agree how to line 
the sails up. 

It was because they felt 
becalmed that the conspira- 
tor-MPs last December decid¬ 
ed to do some huffing and 
puffing to make their own 
wind. The outcome was a lot of 
hot air and the impression that 
the crew could not even agree to 
pur the sails up, let alone align 
them correctly. 

The conspirators had 
something of a point. Rowling 
might be a good administrator 
(a point the conspirators con¬ 
test),and a man of integrity and 
dogged courage, but he does 
not exactly sweep the masses 
off their feet. If ever there was 
a time for imaginative leader¬ 
ship, to harness the forces of • 
change, this is it. The prize 
could be rich. 

Rowling, the conspirators 
correctly diagnosed, is not that 
sort of leader. As Social Credit 
continued high in the polls, he 
plaintively appealed to voters 
at New Year not to break up the 
two-party system. 

But you don’t stop a forest 
fire by acknowledging It is 
there; you cut fire breaks and 
start counter-fires. 

Lange at his best could be 
that sort of leader — but he has . 
not been seen at his best much 
in the past year. 

His explanation, as reported 
to me .by another MP: “Two 
trees cannot grow in the same 
spot." In other words, we ate. * 
not going to see! very much of . ; 




David Lange ... spreading 
brandies, but neglecting roots. 

the Lange charisma while he 
has to play second fiddle to 
Rowling. Shades of the present 
Prime Minister's low-key role 
while deputy to Sir John 
Marshall in the 1972 election. 

T his obvious frustration no 
doubt accounts for Lange's 
breaking of one nf the cardinal 
rules of deputy leadership (of 
whatever body): to support the 
leader until lie is no longer 


leader. Lange votes against 
Rowling in the confidence 
motion, to his eternal - and 
possibly politically fatal — 
discredit. 

But would Lange, given the 
forest rearranged as he would 
like, deliver the votes? 

Some conspirators took die 
view that he could do no worse 
than Rowling, even given the 
unpromising disunity revela¬ 
tion of their move caused in the 
party outside the House. 

But surely there are ques¬ 
tions to be asked about the 
political acumen of a man who 
would allow such a challenge to 
go ahead — with his overt 
support — without a easr iron 
guarantee of a clear majurity 
ami at least acquiescence by die 
executive. 

Cumrast the Kirk conspira¬ 
tor* of 1965 or the Mulduon 
conspirators of 1974 with the 
creaking coalition of conven¬ 
ience of December 12, hyped 


on the dutch courage of a bad 
NRB poll, that was prepared to 
go into battle with a majority of 
one. 

The colonels in October 
knew when they were beaten; 
the lance-corporals of 
December dearly did not 
recognise their vulnerability. 
At the very’ least lance-corporal 
Mike Bassett, once an historian 
by trade, should have been able 
to hoist a few warning flags, 

There arc, moreover, doubts 
ahout Lange's substance. No 
one doubts his charm and his 
wit, his penetrating intel¬ 
ligence and his inviting 
warmth, but there are doubts 
about the depth of his 
homework. 

And, apart from his own 
charismatic Catherine wheels, 
would he make the Labour 
team look better? 

At least Rowling, though lie 
has mu made the most out of the 
talent available, lias put sonic of 


them in productive jobs (most 
notably the talented Christ¬ 
church trio, David Cay gill, 
Ann Hercus a nd Geoff Palmer) 
and has been prepared to tell 
those he thinks are not up to 
scratch to take a back scat (thus 
forming a pool of resentful 
voters lor any challenger). 

Ironically, the failed coup 
may slightly improve 
Rowling's public standing, 
since he came out tough and 
angry. 

Bui for the time being, the 
lance-corporals, by their 
botched job, have dramatically 
reconfirmed the public im¬ 
pression of their parly as di¬ 
spirited, directionless, disunit¬ 
ed and desperate. 

It adds up to “weak". 
Policies and organisation and 
enthusiasm count for nothing 
against (hat. The weaker 
Labour looks, and the longer it 
looks that way, the wider is the 
door opened id Social Credit. 


Its a long way 
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What 


should 


a transport 


company 

oner? 


Shipping, for example, must be 
rapid'and regular if we are to earn the 
confidence of our closest overseas 
trading partners. 


New Zealand's location on the 
world map makes special demands 
on the companies that provide 
transport services for our goods 

and people. 


Local exporting and importing 
manufacturers must also be assured 
of reliable service. Modern facilities 
must be provided for handling a vast 
range of products. 


The transporter must understand, 
and meet, the individual needs of 
each customer. 





Union Shipping Group 

offers more 


It is our prime objective to meet the 
requirements we have outlined above in all 
areas of our service. 


Union Shipping 

Our fleet of specialised roll-on roll-off 
and conventional cargo vessels provide 
scheduled timetable services between a 
wide range of Australian and New Zealand 
ports, as well as on-forwarding services to 
other world destinations. 


Union TVavel 

An internationally-recognised 1ATA 
travel agency with offices throughout New 

7 Uolnn/1 xl Cl if" _ vi i 


Zealand, Australia, the Pacific Islands, 
London and Los Angeles, Union Travel 
offer travel packages both to the public and 
the commercial sector. 


Union Maritime Services 

Autonomous within the Union Group 
Union Maritime Services provides ship 
agency and contract stevedoring at all main 
New Zealand and certain Pacific Island 
ports, in addition to operating Roll On/Roll 
Off terminals at the major New Zealand 

ports. 



vurm 


hipping group 
limited 

Tbtal 


Union Engineering 

Comprehensive engineering services 
for precision machinery, diesel engine 
repair, fabrication and general engineering 
to New Zealand industry. 


Transport 

Service. 
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Economics 


Soaring freight rates bite 
into farm incomes 


Imam tu*om *«ii 

I N I 


SEA FltHGI IT COMPONENT AS A 
fine*MTAOE OF FARM OATH PRICE 
ion LAMH DESTINED FOB THE UK 


Economics Correspondent 
NEW Zealanders may have 
paidasmuchas$1200millionin 
overseas freight costs last year. 
This contributes significantly 
to our poor balance of 
payments position, because a 
high portion of this charge is 
incurred in foreign currencies. 
And because of the way farm 
gate prices are determined, 
these costs mean lower farm 
gate prices to local producers. 

In The cost of overseas ship¬ 
ping, who pays ?, Peter Chud- 
leigh, of Lincoln College’s 
Agricultural Economics Re¬ 
search Unit, examines our 
growing overseas freight bill, 
arguing that the burden here is 
high because we pay shipping 
costs on exported goods as well 
as imported ones. 

Chudleigh suggested that 
the Conference Lines may be 
responsible for the rapid 
growth in our export shipping 
costs during the 1970s and 
concludes that there is a need to 
research alternative shipping 
systems. 

Chudleigh’s interest in 
sparking off the debate is based 
on a belief that the facts about 
overseas shipping have been 
lacking, although this is a cri¬ 
tical area affecting the econ¬ 
omy. 

Over the 10-year period 
1970 to 1979, farm input prices 
rose by 175 per cent, which is 
quite enough. But this rise is 
small compared with the 265 
per cent rise in the cost of 
shipping greasy wool or the 349 
per cent rise in shipping butter 
or the 431 per cent rise in 
shipping carcass lamb over the 
same period. 

As Chart I shows, in Oc¬ 
tober last year, ocean freight 
costs accounted for nearly 17 
per cent of the final price of a 
lamb carcass to consumer in 
Britain. And Chart 2 pictures 
(in a graphic, but exaggerated 
way) that sea freight costs have 
risen from 41 per cent to 57 per 
cent of the farm gate price 
received by farmers here for 
lamb destined to Britain. 

In 1976, Chudleigh es¬ 
timated, the sea freight bill for 
New Zealand exports and im¬ 
ports at around $700 million. 
His estimate is $1.2 billion for 


the year ending June 30 1980, 
which means that freight costs 
have soared by over 71 per cent 
in five years. 

These estimates contrast 
with other lower estimates 
published in the New Zealand 
Shipping Gazette and the of¬ 
ficial Reserve Bank figure for 
total freight costs expended in 
overseas exchange. 

Chudleigh argues that the 
total sea' freight bill is larger 
than indicated by the foreign 
exchange drain because some 
freight charges payable in New 
Zealand dollars arc ignored. 
Because published statistics are 
inadequate to assess all freight 
costs, Chudleigh calculates a 
figure based on average sea 
freight charges for major ex¬ 
ports and a crude “rule of 
thumb" calculation that frcight 
accounted for 10 per cent of the 
cif (cost plus insurance and 
freight) value of imports. 

But if this estimate of total 
overseas freight costs seems 
rough, the assumption of who 
bears the burden of this huge 
shipping bill is more open to 
question. Chudleigh claims 
that our local exporters and 
importers bear most of the 
burden. This is contrary to the 
common belief that overseas 
customers of our exports pay 
for the cost of getting the goods 
to them, leaving us to bear only 
the freight charges on imports. 

In the economist’s jargon, 
Chudleigh is saying that when 
it comes to overseas trade. New 
Zealand is a price-taker, nor a 
price-maker. In other words, 
we have little control over the 
prices of either the goods wc 
sell or the goods we buy from 
overseas. 

“The reason for this state of 
affairs lies in the kinds of 
produce New Zealand exports 
and imports as well as our 
dependence on specific im¬ 
ports and exports, he says: “In 
general, the responsiveness of 
overseas importers to changes 
in price of our exports is far 
higher than the responsiveness 
of our producers (in terms of 
production levels or alternative 
products) to changes in the 
prices they receive. 

“With respect to imports we 


By the 21 st Century 
your markets 
will be different 











REFRIGERATEOFREIGHTLINES 

Auckland, Ha^ng8^^linfl^». Nate^n, ChriStohirfch. Dun 0 ^.i?yt^ 0 ^i : 


80, are probably in a similar si- 
ists tuation. 

ent “On die other hand, the re¬ 
sponsiveness of import sup- 
ast pliers to prices they can achieve 
ites here is quite high because they 
iud are not dependent on our 
of. market and can sell easily 
for elsewhere.’’ 

I in So, since we have little 

flexibility in what we trade and 
the where we trade, we have to be 
ger content with prices set in other 

jgn markets. 

me A more comprehensive 

ew study of our trade may show 
cd. that wc arc not price-takers for 
are all goods. Certainly in some 
ght markets, it is the volume of our 
s a product only which is con- 
sca trol led and in some years prices 
ex- may rise much faster than costs, 
of Even so, any rough assessment 
ght of our freight bill must be based 
the on the general assumption that 
ind we pay freight both ways. 

This makes the high increase 
>tal over the past decade par- 

ms ocularly onerous. Chudleigh 

’ho says “the high level of capira] 
Jge invested in cellular container 

to ships has been a major cause, 

ms Another major cause has been 

>nd the increasing cost of oil-based 

die fuels.” 

the But we have not seen such 

eas productivity gains in the sea 

>ay transport industry, between 

ads here and Europe. Perhaps the 

nly new technologies adopted in 

ns. the 1970s have been inappro- 

on, prime or have been introduced 

len inefficiently or it could be that 

Few the Conference Lines have not 

>r a been passing on the savingsdue 

■ds, to the container revolution, 

the This means that local 

wc farmers have received lower 

om farm-gate returns than they 

would had transport economies 
. been achieved. 

’ The Conference Lines 

>rts maintain that they have 

Dur Proved a predictable and 

reliable service to local farmers. 
ij n and have experienced a long 

. 0 [- association with the producer 

_ boards. No other shipping 

far itn, cture can provide such a 

ess high frequency of service as 

well as take advantage of 
j ve economies of ship size. 

An alternative service could 
only compete with the Confe¬ 
rence Lines if it handled the 
wc most favoured part of our trade, 

1—1 ' resulting in a rise in the price on 

the cargo which continued to 
be shipped by them. And the 
Conference Lines provide a 
planned and co-ordinated ser¬ 
vices, which is an essential in¬ 
gredient to our marketing 

■ strategy., .v- 
But a closer look at these 

claims shows that other lines 
may offer a service as predic¬ 
table as the Lines. The Con¬ 
ference Lines’ economies of 
size are not large and the real j 
measure of their effectiveness | 
should be in lower freight costs, 
yet costs have risen. , . 

Competition may be the way 
to force the Conference Lines 
: co achieve and pass , on cost 
savings. And die « producer 
boards have the power'td con : 

■ trol shipping arrangements sb 
that they ire in our beat inte- 

'i rest, not just in the interest of 
' the Conference Lines. . 

Chudleigh does'not:con¬ 
clude that the Conference 
. Lines are the' major cause of 
; t freight costs rises. But he shows 
* . the need for further research 
} about the effect of que choice of 
'Overseas shipping on costa. •;. 

»;' He mates a |ood case frlMph ; 
*’ the ; Government could heed.: 
nefcj Wc hate theset-up. fpr 
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researching alternative ship- Shipping Corporation. If this agency does not know about 
ping in the New Zealand Government-sponsored shipping, then does anybody? 
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Rowling shoots from the lip at development 


OPPOSITION Leader BUI 
Rowling is becoming a master 
of “shooting from the lip" 
whenever there is a develop¬ 
ment in the commercial world. 

His latest effort relates to the 
announcement that South Bri- 
ci*h Insurance and New 
Zealand Insurance are holding 
merger discussions. 

It follows his entry into die 
battle of words last year when 
the Challenge, Fletcher, Tas¬ 
man merger was proposed, and 
statements on how the New 
Zealand woollen textile in¬ 
dustry will make massive gains 
in exports under a Labour ad¬ 
ministration. 

Bill, or whatever member of 
his research staff handles fin¬ 
ancial matters, said last week 
that a merged group would be 
bigger than an y otl'ie r in general 
insurance (incorrect on the la¬ 
test official statistics), would 
have more than one-third of 


New Zealand fire insurance 
(incorrect on the latest official 
statistics), and would also 
dominate the industry 
(incorrect, because the State 
operations are still bigger). 

Bill, and/or researchers, 
claimed both companies were 
"particularly prominent’ 1 in 
the Australian general insu¬ 
rance ntarket (incorrect, 
because the two companies 
accouotforlessthan lOpcrcent 
of the total business, when their 
figures are combined). 

Rowling made one correct 
statement when he said the in¬ 
surance market was a complex 
one. Apparently roo complex 
for the Opposition Leader's 
office to produce sensible 
comment. 

Both insurance companies 
have made major efforts over 
the last 100 years to develop 
their business outside New 
Zealand. The result is that 


South British, for example, 
received only 19 per cent of its 
premium income from New 
Zealand operations in the year 
to June 301980, compared with 
53 per cent from Australia, 17 
per cent f rom Africa, 6 per cent 
from Britain and the United 
States, and 5 per cent from the 
Asian and South East Asian 
areas. 

Much has been made of the 
state of the Australian insu¬ 
rance market in comment on 
the merger discussions, but 
that may not be the whole story. 
There are other regions of the 
world where the large financial 
base of a merged group would 
be useful. 

The general Pacific Basin 
region is said to be one of the 
world's few economic growth 
areas (see story on Page 14 
regarding Jardine Matheson 
Insurance Brokers), par¬ 
ticularly in Asia and South¬ 
east Asia. 


Diversification into other 
forms of financial business 
could also be assisted with a 
merger of the two companies. 

South British has made no 
secret of the fact that it is 
looking for diversification, tu 
reduce reliance on profits (or 
lack of profit in the case of 
Australia) from underwriting 
income. 

General manager David 
Bullock said that when he dis¬ 
cussed the company’s activities 
ii a meeting in Wellington with 
members of broking firms and 
the press late last year. 

There has been chat around 
the market that South British 
may have an eye on the Fletdier 
holding in Marac Finance, but 
the former company’s financial 
structure would make half of 
Marac a large mouthful. 

NZI is involved in the wider 
financial field through NZI 
Finance Corporation Ltd 


THIS BOOK DOESN’T 

PROVBEUITHE 
ANSWERS. ___ 

BUT IT DOES PROVIDE 
AU THE QUESTIONS. 






If you run a small business and you think you 
could use a small computer, our guidebook won't 
tell you all you need to know But it will tell you 
the right questions to ask 
It provides a basis for evaluation so that you can 
choose between the bewildering proliferation of 
small computers and small computer companies 
and suppliers who’ll start banging at your door 
the minute they hear you’re in the market for a 
small business computer And It'll help you zero 
in on the best system for your particular needs 
We’ve written the booklet in ordinary everyday 
English in a multiple choice and/or direct question 
format. There are six sections: 

1. Evaluating the Vendor 

2. Evaluating the Software. 

3. Evaluating the Hardware. 

4. Evaluating the Total System. 

5. Evaluating the Financial Considerations. 

6. lustifying the system. 

Our guide isn't a sales pitch for Data General and 
there's no charge for it. But naturally we hope 
we're one of the systems you evaluate. 

Our booklet's designed to make you a tough 
customer to satisfy. Obviously at Data General 
we feel we're pretty good at satisfying tough 
customers. 


(75.5 per cent owned) aiul that 
company’s subsidiaries, NZI 
Finance Ltd, and NZI Securi¬ 
ties Ltd, the last company be¬ 
ing a member of the New 
Zealand Merchant Bankers 
Association. 

The technical insurance 
aspects of any merger are dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere in this issue, 
but it is clear that a larger group 
would be much stronger in 
financial terms. 

While still smaller than the 
State organisation, and some 
overseas based insurance 
companies, the group would he 
one of the biggest companies 
listed on the New Zeuland 
Stock Exchanges, ranking after 
Fletcher Challenge and NZ 
Forest Products, using the 
generally accepted criteria of 
size. 

Such a group in the insu¬ 
rance and finance business 
would have the muscle to 
compete for business among 
the large-scale development 
projects planned for the 1980s, 
in a similar manner to Fletcher 
Challenge's desire tu par¬ 
ticipate in that development as 
prime investors. The insurance 


company wuuld be able to 
service those projects from = 
local sources, as opposed to the ! 
Fletcher Challenge philosophy : 
of direct investment. , 

’l lie 1*xaminer of Commw- ! 
uial Practices, and/or the ' 
Commerce Commission, will * 
decide whether a merger would r 
affect competition, hit, while 
not trying to usurp the autho- : 
rity of those worthy function- 1 
aries, it is difficult to see how ; 
there would be insufficient : 
competition, (unless, of course, ■ 
one is wanting to shoot from 
die lip). 

It is often overlooked that * 
the biggest concentration of 
financial power in the country 
is in the hands of the State,with 
the Bank of New Zealand, life 
and general insurance offices, 
the Post Office, the Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation, the \ 
Rural Bank, the Public Trial 1 
and the Housing Corporation. 
Perhaps, there isnothing wrong 
with that, depending on one's 
philosophy, hut the counter 
philosophy sees nothing wrong 
with private sector size, which 
it regards as no crime in itself. 


Stable punters baulk at 


LAST week this column sug¬ 
gested that a lisi of 3U com¬ 
panies could he worth a punt in 
I9H1 either for recovery, a 
reasonable percentage gain on a 
price change of a few cents, or 
as possibilities for a takeover 
offer from other companies. 

Each company was priced at 
less than $1. 

Inevitably, the inclusion of 
some companies raised some 
eyebrows. 

That is hardly surprising, 
because the world of profes¬ 
sional investment analysis has 
long been known lor its strange 
attitude to companies which 
arc outside the "stable” of the 
particular firm making the an¬ 
alysis. 

Sharebroking linns are 
prohnbly the worst offenders, 
because loyalty to the firm umi 
its views ni any given time can 
outweigh the acceptance of 
quality work done in other 
firms. 

Sharebrokers dominutc the 
equity investment market in 
spite of the fact that institu¬ 
tional investors are the largest 
buyers and sellers of scrip, and 
usually employ well trained 
investment people. 

The problem is that the in¬ 
stitutions’ work is for internal 
consumption only, although 
the particular individuals may 
discuss the merits of a given 


company wiili other people in 
ilie "industry". 

Bill broker* make the visible 
iccoiamend:ilion* ol shaftt 

The work of their analysts and 
research departments varies,a» 
does any exercise which K 
based on a combination of 
"scientific" analysis, intuition, 
and (sometimes) inside know¬ 
ledge. 

The market is small and 
there are only a few broking 
firms which can support a re¬ 
search operation. Everyo« 
knows everyone else, to i 
greater extent than in other 
countries. 

The brokers niuy either be 
unaware, or he prepared w 
deny vigorously, the suggd* 
lion ilrat ninny small investors 
in the equity market distrust 
their recommendations, unl» 
the analyses are detailed W" 
the reasons for the partjcuhr ■ 
investment urgunicnt sp^lW.! 
out in clear terms. 

Tu some extent tliis is w 1 "; 

warranted, because the analyW I 

approueh their task fr° m *7 
viewpoint of basic researdl t 
which builds up the argumrtM,. 
from detailed facts, plus P** 
sonable assumptions. iM.i. 
public reads the comment; | 
knowing that if they ' 

the firm to buy 
mended stock, there is 2.P? 
cent in it for the firm. V • ;£■' 
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Analysing annual accounts: Leyland Investments 


LEYLAND Investments Ltd 
is the only listed company 
specialising in equity invest¬ 
ment Its annual report is brief, 
but there isno intrinsic fault in 
that approach to financial 
reporting. 

The directors of an equity 
investment company can have 
little to say about their busi¬ 
ness, if the figures are clearly 
( stated, and the portfolio’s value 
and annual changes are listed in 
the report. 

Leyland had capital of 
$400,000 in 50 cents units at 
September 30 1980 (since in¬ 
creased by a one for four cash 
issue at a premium of 30 cents), 
reserves of $530,837, and cur¬ 
rent liabilities of $47,518, be¬ 
ing a dividend provision of 
$40,000 and sundry creditors 
worth $7518. 

The asset side of the balance 
sheet isequally simple. Current 
assets totalled $12,686, of 
which a mere $200 related to 
sundry debtors, with the 
balance being cash at bank. 

The portfolio of shares and 
debentures was the big item. 
The portfolio was worth 
$965,669, based on cost price or 


valuation. The market value at 
September 30 was $1,492,663, 
so there was a healthy margin of 
55.6 per cent between book 
value and market price. 

The rapid rise in the share- 
market since October would 
further increase the market 
value, assuming that the com¬ 
pany has not altered its fund¬ 
amental structure since last 
balance date. 

The portfolio contained 42 
separate holdings (including 
ordinary and specified prefe¬ 
rence shares and debenture 
stock in the case of three com¬ 
panies) so it is not surprising to 
see the market value after al¬ 
lowance for dividend move up 
in line with the major indices 
during the year. 

Portfolio market value in¬ 
creased 23 per cent between 
1979 and 1980 balance dates. 
The New Zealand United 
Corporation index of leading 
stocks went from 364.05 to 
455.32 in the same period, an 
improvement of 25 per cent. 

The company did some 
trading in 1979-80, buying 
shares in 12companics,somcof 
which were added to existing 


shares in the yard 


Occasionally among an¬ 
alysts there is unanimity about 
some research work. For ex¬ 
ample, one research man with a 
broking firm has never (at least 
in the presence of this writer) 
received anything but admira¬ 
tion for his anlyscs, which 
would hold their own any¬ 
where in the world. 

Coming back to last week’s 
list of possible “punt” oppor¬ 
tunities, we will look at some of 
them in the next few weeks. 

The list was presented in 
alphabetical order, so it is ap¬ 
propriate to start with Alliance 
Textiles. 

Alliance sold last week at 81 
cents, compared with a mid- 
December figure of 73 cents. 
That is a rise of about 11 per 
cent in five trading weeks, ex¬ 
cluding the holiday shutdown. 

The dividend yield at 81 
cents is still 8.75 per cent, and 
last year'8 payment (covered 
1.8 times) was paid from tax 
free reserves. Given a marginal 
tax rate of 60 cents in the dollar, 
an investor needs a fixed inte¬ 
rest return of 21.8 per cent to 
obtain the equivalent yield. 

While the woollen textile 
industry has been in difficulty, 
the subject of a crash (Mosgiel) 
and the IDC report, Alliance . 
set about its Own internal res¬ 
tructuring without the aid of 
voluminous reports from out¬ 
siders. 

The acquisition of Mosgiel 
assets, and the new capital 
structure will change the 
profitability pattern in the 



PETER V O’BRIEN comments on thefinancialand business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


holdings in the same compan¬ 
ies, and selling 15 parcels. The 
profit from sale of investments 
totalled $53,272, compared 
with total income from com¬ 
pany dividends, distributions 
from share premium reserves 
and interest of $101,174. 

Expenses amounted to 
$15,101. Taxation took $902, 
leaving net profit after tax of 
$85,171, before accounting for 
the profit on sale of invest¬ 
ments. 

All very dear and straight¬ 
forward, except for one point. 

The global improvement in 
an equity investment portfolio 
over a year is an interesting and 
important point for the share¬ 
holders. 

They can compare their 


company's performance with 
the total movement in the 
market with other portfolios 
operated on a similar basis (the 
insurance companies, for ex¬ 
ample, although the institu¬ 
tions have other activities as 
well as equity investment). 

Rut a global improvement 
can hide a few blue ducks. 
While the portfolio's total 
margin between book value 
and market price was 55.6 per 
cent, there is no information on 
the book values of the in¬ 
dividual holdings. 

That would be interesting, 
although possibly embarrass¬ 
ing in a few cases, because it 
would highlight the poor per¬ 
formers, assuming they exist in 
a portfolio under the control of 
Auckland accounting, business 


and investment guns. 

Unless the average pur¬ 
chase price of the holding is 
available, it is impossible to 
work out how each company 
contributes to the total margin 
over book value. 

The holding in Golden Bay 
Cement is an example. Leyland 
had 10,000 Golden Bay at 
September 30, with a market 
value of 50 cents each. 

At the beginning of calendar 
1980 Golden Bay was selling at 
52 cents. Therefore, it might be 
argued that Leyland is doing 
badly from its holding in the 
cement company. 

Such an argument could be 
superficial. The average cost of 
the Golden Bay shares could be 
well below 50 cents (or con¬ 
versely much higher thttn 50 
ccnts)i and the income con¬ 
tribution from the yield on the 
investment's book value could 
be our of proportion tu iis ap¬ 
parent market value. 


Similar comments could 
apply in reverse to some of the 
apparent well performed 
companies in the portfolio. 

The directors know the 
answers, but the information is 
unavailable in the report. 

The portfolio is standard for 
a company with a wide range of 
investments, and is heavily 
loaded with the heavyweights, 
and some of the better per¬ 
formed second-liners. There 
arc a couple of curious omis¬ 
sions, which might reflect the 
investment thinking of the 
board. 

There are no Brierley In¬ 
vestments shares, although 
several large institutions have 
been prepared to take up 
sizeable investment in that 
company, and CBA Finance 
(former Transvision) is absent. 
Both companies have heen 
among the fastest groups on the 
New Zealand exchange in 
terms of capital appreciation. 


current term, but the next re¬ 
sult from Alliance should show 
that some parts of Mosgiel were 
bought on goixl terms. 

The key will be the amounts 
received on realisation of 
Mosgicl’s stocks in relation to 
the cost to Alliance. It seems 
that the company did well in 
the Brea, although the overall 
integration of Mosgicl’s ope¬ 
rations into those of Alliance 
will take longer to show up in 
the books. 

People will no doubt argue 
whether the woollen textile 
industry has a future, and 
whether Alliance is the right 
company to invest in, assuming 
there is a future. 

But the market’s criterion for 
investment is the profit to the 
investor. In a short period the 
investor has received, before 
brokerage a capital gain of 11 
per cent, if the shares were 
bought at the December price, 
and 6.6 per cent, again before 
brokerage, between January 20 
and 27. 

If the company continues to 
improve profitability in the 
current term, another small 
cents gain from 81 cents will 
give a good percentage in¬ 
crease, and the dividend yield is 
also attractive. If we are talking 
' of t’puhflhg", rather than long 
term investment over five 
years, then the basic data gives 
the company merit. 


The writer neither owns nor has 
a beneficial interest In Alliance 
Textiles. 


Is it true , 
what they re 

saying 

about business 
in the’ 80 s? 



They’re predicting a substantial upturn in 
economic activity by 1985. Perhaps earlier. 
An investment-led recovery that augurs well 
for New Zealand’s economy. 
For New Zealanders. 
The Development Finance Corporation is 
.. ready and able to accelerate.this recoveryi.; 
If you need finance or advice to fealiSCf yotir’ 
firm’s potential for development or 
expansion, we have what you want. Now. 
Your ideas and DFC’s finance can get sound 
business proposals off the mark. Increasing. 
- production. Expanding exports. 
Creating jobs. Saving foreign exchange. 
These are goals we all share. We can work 
together toachieye them.; 


Call the nearest DFC office to see how we 
can help. Auckland 32-049. .Hamilton 84-079. 
Tauranga 81-546. Palmerston North 71-589. 
Wellington 724-974. Christchurch 68-759. 
Dunedin 741-831. Or post the coupon. 


To: Development Finance Corporation of New Zealand- ■ 
PO Box 3090 Wellington. 

Yes, I want to be pan of New Zealand's economic recovery. 
Please send roe information on: . 


D Term Loans 


□ Contract Bonding 


D. Export Suspensory Loans .□ Applied Technology 


O. Export Finance • '/■; 
P Regional Development ' 
Suspensory Loops 
D. Hli-ePyrchase/Asspt :•. 
-Leasing 


Programme • 

O'Help for Small 
Businesses 

p Opportunities (o Invest 
in DFC 



Better,still, have someone call me to make pn appointment to 
discuss my plans arid how you mlght help.- • 

Name «.|.................... 

tLi.'.” . . * > .• . . V/ / 


.■Development FinanceCorboreiiion 
'■ ; T r ;of New Zealand 


.Title-;*, ii .{I 

*■ vjVj # J ' , ’* . !■ 

company %. *•••^ • ••••y• • ♦*>•••• ••••«••••*• • *♦••*•••• 

AdufCSS 4 «•••♦ ••••«, .MM •••«■•• 

* w .*. •* ; • • ‘ / 

Phone.... .y.o 


LB-Effiisll 
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Proof of the (polite) pudding is what you do 


A GOOD read oHhe poet of 
Empire, Kipling, is advisable 
before interviewing a 38-year- 
old English businessman, if 
you think his rapid rise to the 
top is associated with family 
connections. 

Rudyard warned about the 
English when the English (or 
the Englishman) grow polite. 

I found that out last week 
when talking to Simon Kes¬ 
wick, chairman of Jardine 
Mathcson Insurance Brokers, 
of London, and a director of the 


Hong Kong parent company, 
Jardine Matheson, famed 
Asian trading house (known in 
the area as a “hong"). 

Keswick (Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge) is a 
member of a family which has 
been associated with Jardine 
Matheson since its early days. 
Questioned about his family 
connections in relation to his 
move from a trainee in the ac¬ 
counts department of Mathe¬ 
son and Co (the London end of 
the business) in 1962 to a di¬ 
rector of the parent company in 


1973 at age 31, Keswick 
(perhaps unintentionally) 
looks bored. 

He has heard it all before, 
and helps the interviewer out 
when the latter is trying to find 
polite terms to make the point. 
“You mean nepotism, don’t 
you?" 

He answers that the “proof 
of the pudding is what you do”. 

He considers people will 
only stay with a company if 
there is a good relationship 
between them and their supe¬ 


riors, that leadership must he 
supplied if a company is to 
grow, and that a long family 
background is an advantage. It 
makes the individual work 
harder to prove himself 
because he knows the neputism 
chargewill be levelled if Iw fails 
to excel in the position. 

The family background also 
means that the family share¬ 
holders are “putting their 
money where their mouth is", 
while all the shareholders, 
and/or the board of directors 
will throw out a person who 


makes a mess of ihc job. 

In relation to Jardine 
Matheson, age is apparently 
irrelevant, because the average 
of the board is between -111 and 
■15. 

So much lor trying to pm 
down the silver-spooned Eng¬ 
lishman. (Do 1 hear Hugh 
Fletcher dapping delightedly 
in the background?). 

Keswick was here last week 
visiting the farthest Hung out¬ 
post of the JM empire, in the 



HI 
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THE SITE _ 

The West Coast’s Stockton 
Mine 

i • cm. ,n there’s still a fortune In coal at the 
Stockton MIne. Too deep for pick and shovel, 
though pick and shovel founded the Coast's 
hlstoryi Today, with Downer Construction’s 
prillma8t er Rig, a self-contained mining giant, 

• 2 million cubic metres of overburden will be 
cleared away allowing shipload after shipload 
of coal to leave the Coast, for the world's 


- WOOL, IUI LI Id WUI IU 9 

markets. The Stockton Mine is now set to play 
an Increasingly Important role In providing 
employment and strengthening New 
Zealand's export thrust. 


the rig __ 

Downer Construction 
Limited’s single-pass 
Drillmaster Rig. 

Dalhoff & King (NZ) Limited is proud to be 
associated with Downer Construction in this 
spectacular mining project, in that we supplied 
the lngersoH-Rand Drillmaster Rig which has 
made the whole project possible. Ingersoll- 
Rand, Dallas, Texas, to the Stockton Mine... 
Its a long way. But the results will make It 
worth the journey. 


If DALHOFF & KING 
#MNZ) LTD. 

I When your project 
needs a giant boost. 


30886 


suppliers of the QjJ I ngcrsol I - Rand 

DRIUJI^TER^DOWNE^CONSTRUCT'ON at 


rm 1,1 Granvfljft 
Lid, now the second C 

insurance broking OmiS 

country, Q f ler the g® 
group. ^ "i 

I be local company usm |V 
" un l Jardine 4Z 

Graham tor reinsurance w 
mg services. 

The international 
based m London, and b 
grown from a worldwide 
of 60 in 1975 to its present!* 
of 1600, (Tartly through i 
1980 take-over of 
brokers, Granvill Eoil&* 
which has been in businesh 
70 years. 

JMIB covers the rang; 
insurance broking temt 
retail, wholesale and ram- 
ranee. The company bp 
licularly strong in marioeti 
brokerage (insuring shifti 
the uninitiated), and be 
biggest aviation treaty btok 
in the world, accordieg; 
Keswick, who says that ml 
line Hies without JMIBkjia 
part of the insurance action 

Jardine Thompson GriL' 
organises aviation treaty c: 
ranee here for Air Ss 
Zealand, nll'setting the u 
through its iiuernationtl i 
sociuuons with Lloyds. 

JMill's expanding jurat 
in this cininny arc seem 
logical extension of Jard 
Mailicsun's activities in c 
I’acil ic. 

When one listens to fo¬ 
il is eusv to get the imp 
that the Ilmig Kongcomf. 
see , i he Pacific as its pel's 
pond. 

Many New Z.calanilersbV 
of the I’acilic region as & 
Z.ea land .Australia, and 
commonly known as : 
“Islands". 

In the broader sense eh 
U'ninliniial business K ’ 
oniic-s, mid politics,the 1 ^ 
Basin" includes all the «■* 
tries boriicring the occafct’ 
China ami Jupnn in theN -1 - 
down through South 
across to the West Coafl« J 
1 Initeil States and CawJM' 
the Pacific Coast ccimtr 31 
South Amcricn. 

For JM’spurpo^eSjK*^ 
excludes South Atwr&f 
lakes the region across io^ 
although the company^ 
involved there « Pi 
JMIB is associated^ 
in Hawaii, and plans tfl^ 
to move into the United'': 
through the PboBJ.* 
states, with a probabit^j 
I.os Angeles. ' v | 

In view p( , ry I 
Matheson’s Pecific 
the insurance broker * w: 
instinct" is to enter we ■ 
States through ' jOP&- 
Most London 
come into AinmW,'. 
New York. 

West rather 1 thfU).i'W“^' 

"natural instibtfofwl^. * 

the present .' 

American 

West Coast, 

slates 

Industrial 

there is 8 ’rtftfWSS : 





areas of 

tiollarly in the/ric^jT; 

dustryin^,^|^ 

'Ah hourww^^pyy 

to the 
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R t A. JARDEN & CO. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of the Wellington Stock Exchango 


9th Floor B.P. House 
Cnr Waring Taylor St & 
Customhouse Quay, 
Wellington. New Zealand 


Telephone 736-860 

Box 3394, CPO Wellington 1 

Telex N.Z. 3567 

Cables: Portfolio. Wellington 



Commdo/i 


Broadbank 

smmmcommm irnm-momTmms 

Head Office. Strand Arcade. Auckland 
Branches: Auckland, Weflingian, Christchurch 

t Corporate AtMce; 

©7 Trade Finance: Leasing; Underwriting: 
Securities Trading 


BUTTLE, WILSON & CO. 

Members of the Auckland Slock Exchange 
7th Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street, Auckland. 
Phone 34-357. P.O. Box 45. 


ADE 


ANDERSON DIGITAL 
ELECTRONICS 

LEADERS IN 
QUALITY 


*« 0 kl»nd Walilneloii Chritldinrch 

S63-B32 693-008 43401 
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Electricity profits propping civic projects 


Energy Reporter 

IN the wake of the Christ¬ 
church City Council's refusal 
to pay the Government’s 9 per 
cent bulk electricity price in¬ 
crease, fingers are being 
pointed at the appropriations of 
the city’s electricity surpluses 
for civic projects. 

In the last two years, elec- 
. triciry consumers have con¬ 
tributed more than $2,600,000 
in transferred surpluses to the 
council's general fund — 3.49 
per cent of electricity profits 
for the period. 

A closer examination of 
electricity's contribution to the 
civic initiatives shows; 


The council’s appropria¬ 
tions are central to the 
Governments’ rejection last 
week of a “special-case” status 
for the city’s electricity 
charges. 

The special-case argument 
results from the long-held 
belief that Christchurch’s 
climate and smog conditions 
are sufficient reason for lower 
bulk tariffs, and last week’s 
move to with-hold the payment 
of this year's increase came 
amid calls for negotiation from 
the Labour-dominated coun¬ 
cil. 

But Energy Minister Bill 
Birch said he “will not be 
blackmailed" and warned the 


council about its role in future 
electricity distribution. 

Research into the domestic 
tariff structure for the four 
main centres shows Christ¬ 
church is second only to 
Auckland in its power charges. 
The average monthly cost to 
Christchurch consumers 
($24.16) is topped only by 
Dunedin consumers ($26.75), 
who pay less per KWh but use 
significantly more electricity. 

If Christchurch has a 
“special case”, a similar plea 
could be made for Dunedin and 
many of the other 60 supply 
authorities. 


Christchurch 

Auckland 


Wellington 


Dunedl 


Average 

Cost 

Cost (or 

Cost 

consumption 

per KWh 

yoar 

Per month 

8.472 KWh 

3.423c 

$290 

$24.16 

8.767 KWh 

3.59C 

$261 

(Incl Supply Charga) 

$21.77 

7.702 KWh 

3.11c 

$240 

$20.00 

9.540 KWh 

3.05c 

$321 

(incl supply charge) 

$26.75 


DOMESTIC figures have been quoted because commerclnl and industrial tariffs vary widely 


Year to 
March 31 


transler 

S 


per cent transfer to 
revenue Irom 
electricity sales 


479,014 

575,610 

576,541 

1,826,000 

790,865 


The intransigence of the 
Christchurch mavericks, and 
(he whip-cracking from Birch, 
underline management prob¬ 
lems which have beset the in¬ 
dustry for years. 

The hotch-potch of energy 
distribution agencies are still 
competing with each other 


(electricity and gas, for exam¬ 
ple). 

Sophisticated metropolitan 
supply authorities rub 
shoulders with the poorer rural 
ones, each suffering their own 
mix of climate, topography, 
population and market con¬ 
straints. A consumer can find 
that a change of address across 
a street means paying sig¬ 
nificantly more or less for 
electricity. 


The Christchurch council’s 
row with the Government may 
be little more than “power 
politics", but it’s easy to see 


ABU DHABI. ADDIS ABABA. ABERDEEN. ALICANTE. AMMAN. AMSTERDAM 
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how it underpins a need, at 
most, for the formation of 
regional or icrriluriiil energy 
authorities, and at least for 
supply authorities and the 
Government to work much 
closely with each other through 
the Electrical Supply Autho¬ 
rities Association. 


Birch could show good irffl 
by producing a reasoned &. 
timuie of electricity pica 
through the 15-year pfaimaj 
period, and the council nijb 
pav its bills and win thempp, 
of other supply authoriiinfe 
action through its nationfo 
social inn. 


From Page 1. 

Some 17,000 tonnes of lamb 
were already landed in Britain 
and there was every possibility 
that further cargoes could he 
discharged, he said. 

Norman said he ihuught 
stocks in Britain were “pretty 
comfy” at the moment. Nor¬ 
mally five to six weeks ol stock 
or around 18,(100 tonnes were 
held. 

Norman said the strike 
would have no great implica¬ 
tions for (he killing rale. 
Rather, "we have un interrup¬ 
tion in the flow" of meat to (he 
British market at u time when 
prices are rising. 

Industry sources agreed it 
was a marketing problem, and 
one which was causing cash¬ 
flow problems for exporters. 

Norman said the freezing 
works had plenty of capacity lor 
blunge. 

Another source said the in¬ 
dustry could store some 10 per 
cent of our annual meat 
production, or 300,000 tonnes. 

Mutters were nut at crisis 
point, he suid, but some plants 
with less storage capacity couId 
run into problems. 

The processing industry is 
still taking mem from the 


farmer, althuugh there is u 
great pressure to kill info 
North Island. 

Stocks me quickly buM] 
up in coolstores around i 
country, and container & 
initials at Wellington a 
Auckland are filling uprjpft 

The Meat Ex porters Couni 
met with the Meat Board it 
weeks ago to discuss the» 
lit 'it. 

As the strike cuniinuedid 
nosigitol a quick seiilenwito 
formulation of coming® 
plans became more urftf 
Norman said. 

To take the obvious row- 
using an alternate service a 
ships with mui-BritistacKto- 
could exacerbate what is ® 
soiuiully a political sinutiii 
NIIR sources said. 

Any interrupt ion to to 
marketing programme -t 
sensii i ve operm ion at thebftw 
times - could have serif- 
How-oil cllects tltroughouito 
industry. 

liven a short -strike m=- 
distorh the even flow ® 
product on to the British n* 
ket, because the bulk of “ 
2tk>,000 mimes of meat an* 
to Europe is curried by W 
with British seamen. 
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Packing industry 


Packing probe could bring pricing changes 


by Allan Parker 
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MAJOR disruptions to na¬ 
tional product distribution and 
pricing practices are likely ef¬ 
fects of the recommendations 
embodied in the Industries 
Development Commission 
packing industry probe. 

The changes would also 
remove implied standover 
pricing tactics adopted by 
suppliers operating in a pro¬ 
tected environment. 

Among the effects: 

• A possible.end to marginal 
costing for export; 

• Different costs of packag¬ 
ing materials for different cus¬ 
tomers; 

• Removal of a new trend 
toward increasing domestic 
prices above export prices by 
the equivalent of the export 
promotion incentive; 

• A major adjustment of the 
common national delivered 
pricing policy. 

The commission estimates 
that the packing industry uses 
up to $400 million worth of 
packaging materials each year 
— a significant production for 
the domestic industries based 
on paper and paperboard, 

plastics, glass, tinplate and 
other steel. 

It argues that the whole in¬ 
dustry “should be encouraged 
to develop a capacity to satisfy 
the requirements of the 
agricultural and manufacturing 
sectors of the economy for 

packaging of design and quality 
, comparable with international 

, standards, at prices within 

, manageable distance of world 

prices". 

' But while finding the local 
packing industry worthy of 
support, the commission also 
' says that domestic packers must 
have access to materials at 
I, prices that ensure international 
jj competitiveness. 

„ Most sectors of New Zealand 
1 agricultural processing and 
manufacturing industries 
' would be affected if the IDC 
a recommendations arc adopted 
* by the Government. 

The flow-on effects are 
identified in the commission’s 
report on the packing industry, 
released just before Christmas 
for industry perusal and com¬ 
ment. 

The report makes specific 
proposals for packers end for 
products affected by packing, 
such as rice, split peas, tea, ae- 
! ■ rated beverages and fish. 

|j It also recognises the impact 
J such moves would have on the 
• ’ broad national front. 

The IDC has recommended 
. a cost-containment formula by 
k ; which local packaging mate- 
i . rials are to be compared with 
"j"the in-store duty-paid cost of 
. ' Limported packaging. 

. The formula would give a 20 
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jdustries. And many of the 
submissions made to the IDC 
hearing complained about the 
'nigh price of packing supplies 
i£rom local companies. 

I HI particularly came in for 
:ism of its prices and was 
ed specifically in the 
mission's report, 
at AHt countered that, 
ng the reasons for die high 
rigs was the cost of raw 
trials from its New Zealand 
•lien. The company named 
t paper and aluminium 
t (30 per cent more ex- 
live than Australian 


• - - " 1 " 1 


aluminium sheet) as high-cost 
factors. 

Because most of the cost 
differential between packing 
the bulk products in New 
Zealand or importing pre¬ 
packed merchandise lies in the 
packing materials rather than 
the physical packing function, 
the commission has related its 
pricing formula back to pack¬ 
aging raw material suppliers 
rather than just suppliers of 
ready-to-use packing like car¬ 
ton, bottle and plastic container 
manufacturers. 

Packaging raw material 
suppliers, who were uncertain 
about the effects of the packing 
study on their own industry, 
may be severely disadvantaged 
by the commission proposals, 
which would have a domino 
effect on other industries. 

The commission notes that 
one effect could be problems of 
equity and administration. 

“The application of cost 
containment policies to users 
and producers of packaging 
materials arising from requests 
for differential treatment, or 
from other industry studies, 
might result in inequity if one 
industry is accorded lower 
prices for packaging materials 
(which it could buy cheaper 
overseas at existing prices), 
while the supplier of those raw 
materials is able to recover the 
lost revenue by increasing the 
price charged another user in- 
dusiry," the report says. 

“ Administrative d ifficulty 
might similarly be encountered 
in restricting the lower-priced 
packaging materials to uses 
identified in the study leading 
to that access.” 

Thus, a packing mareriais 
supplier may have to discount 
his price to a customer who tun 
get cheaper imported materials 
for his particular product. To 
offset this discount, the New 
Zealand supplier could then 
charge another customer the 
difference. 

The commission has iden¬ 
tified three other important 
effects. 

• It believes adoption of its 
development plan (particularly 
the cost containment provision) 
would see the emergence of 
commercial pressures which 
could erode the practice of 
marginal costing for export. 

Many companies now pare 
export costs to the bone in an 
effort to secure overseas orders. 
The practice has been urged by 
export marketing specialists. 

But torecover these costs, the 
domestic price has been higher. 

Introduction of imported 
competition would force ex- 
. porters to review this pricing 
'.policy.'TKf in>pact!ori exports 
is difficult to assess. 

• The commission is con¬ 
cerned at an emerging trend 
towards increasing domestic 
prices above export prices by 
the equivalent of the export 
promotion incentive. In cases 
where the product concerned 
could readily be exported and 
thus qualify for this but incen¬ 
tive. 

Domestic customers have 
been forced to pay the ^ightt 
prices to ensure supplies for 
their product The extra cost 
has then been passed on to the 
consumer. 

Again, allowance for im¬ 
ported competition above the 
20 per cent protection level 
could do much to reduce or 
eliminate this practice. 

, • The third major flow-da 
effect - find the one with, per- 

• ni^carice DC mea- 

• sure* are , implemented, by 



Local packing... IDC recommends cost containment formula 
Government is in the common delivery to an Auckland ur a 


national delivered pricing 
policy, which is supported by 
Government. 

Delivery of goods is based on 
a common national price. Thus, 
an Auekland supplier will 
charge the same amount for 


Dunedin customer. 

But if the Auckland cus¬ 
tomer can import his packing 
requirements cheaper than the 
New Zealand-delivered mate¬ 
rials, severe distortions will 
emerge. And with nine ports 


throughout the country, rite 
practice of a common national 
pricing police will come under 
threat. 

As the IDC notes in iis 
report: “While these three lat¬ 
ter issues have relevance in the 
packaging context, they have a 
much broader application 
across the whole spectrum of 
New Zealand industry". 

The suggested introduction 
of measures to eliminate the 
national pricing policy is the 
first to emerge from the series 
of IDC studies. It is unlikely to 
be the last. 

The packing i ndustry report, 
if adopted. by Government, 
would also have a serious im¬ 
pact on major raw material 
suppliers -such as New Zealand 
Forest Products and Alcan NZ 


Ltd. 

Before and during the study, 
those suppliers were uncertain 
about the effect the study would 
have on their industry. Now, 
they arc likely to press for an 
urgent study into their own 
industry to prepare a develop¬ 
ment plan that would reduce 
the impact of this latest report. 

The IDC is likely to view 
such a request sympathetically. 
The initial government terms 
of reference for the packing 
industry study made no men¬ 
tion of the packaging materials 
manufacturers and rhe com¬ 
mission found itself in a cleft 
stick over treatment of that in¬ 
dustry. 

Ultimately, the commission 
found that “the development 
plan of the user industry (the 
packers) must prevail". 
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Today's progressive businessmen know the importance The system is Computa-Pay - themost: advajiced 
of tight financial planning and control. And, as most system of payro|l calculation devised. Computa-Pay is 

business administrators agree, overheads such as staff a thoroughly efficient service exclusive to Armoured 

administration, payroll, etc. are some of the major non- Freightways for calculating your staff a' “lanes and 
nrndurtive areas In anv comDany. wages. Your wages data can be returned to you or 

But now there is a proven system that effectively made up into individually cash-filled pay packets. The 

increases profits by reducing non-productive staff Computa-Pay envelopes are then delivered to you by 

administration costs; It saves you money; is efficient; our Armoured Car for distribution as required, 
easy to operate; and you don't need an in-house 
computer to enjoy the benefits. 


□ CONFIDENTIAL 

As Computa-Pay is a unit of Armoured 
Freightways Limited, New Zealand’s 
largest Payroll and Security Organisation, 
your confidentiality is assured. * 

□ TAILOR-MADE 

Computa-Pay can be designed and 
programmed to suit individual company 
requirements. 

□ ECONOMICAL 

Computa-Pay. is considerably more cost 
efficient 


□ PROVEN TECHNOLOGY 

Computa-Pay is under constant review 
so that it remains the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation in 
operation. 

□ TIME CRITICAL 

Computa-Pay is designed to make 
payroll calculation adjustments up to 
the last minute. 

□ EASY TO OPERATE 

Computa-Pay does away with time- 
consuming card systems and books for 
recording payroll information. It does it 
all for you. 


□ REPORTS 

Management reports covering cash flow, 
salary cost statistics, departmental cost 
analysis are immediately available with 
Computa-Pay. 

□ BANKING 

Direct crediting (up to 3 separate bank 
accounts per employee) can be provided. 
Computa-Pay can also split wages. 

□ FLEXIBLE 

Changes in pay rates e.g. cost of living 
awards, statutory holidays, sick pay, 
union fees, overtime etc., are adjusted 
automatically by Computa-Pay. 


Switch to Computa-Pay and enjoy increased profits, and related benefits. 
Call us anytime. We would be pleased to discuss the advantages of 
Computa-Pay and how it can help Increase your company's efficiency 

and profitability. 
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Cheap hot water flowing from Otago venture 


ELECTRIC hot water 
cylinders eat cnergyi about 40 
per cent of that fast-climbing 
power bill in fact. So, a system 
that cuts water heating bills by 
60 per cent has got to have a 
promising future. 

The University of Otago and 
Zone Pak, an Auckland-based 
merger between Fletcher Me¬ 
chanical and Fisher and Paykel 
Engineering, are involved in a 
joint venture to test such a unit. 

The unit, basically an air- 
to-water heat pump which 
deliver hot water at 65 degrees 
centigrade, used 50 to 60 per 
cent less electricity than a 
conventional hot water heating 
unit. 

The heat-pump water heater 
is the brainchild of Dr Gerry 
Carrington and associate 
professor Wes Sandle, of Otago 
University's physics depart¬ 
ment. 

Using heat-pumps (common 
in air conditioning and home¬ 
heating installations) to heat 
water is an obvious idea, burthe 
development of a reliable unit 
to deliver water hot enough for 
domestic purposes, quickly, 
has challenged researchers, and 
consumed enormous amounts 
in funds, in many countries. 

The Otago physicists have 
produced technology which is 
as advanced as anything similar 
in the western world, and, on 
the basis of trials so far, it ap¬ 
pears belter than most. 

It has taken more than four 
years of applied research on a 
budget of less than $100,000 
(funded by the Energy Re¬ 
search Development Commit¬ 
tee) to develop the heat-pump 
water-heater unit. This com¬ 
pares with $2 million in "extra 
funds" allocated by the 
Department of Energy in Bri¬ 
tain for similar research and 
many millions of dollars in¬ 
vested in a similar project by 
the United States Department 
of Energy. 

The arrangement of the 
technology involved in the unit 
is the subject of commercial 
con fldentiality, and is tied up in 
patents taken out by the Un¬ 
iversity of Otago, Carrington 
and Sandle. 

After the first prototype wbs 
developed, the Business 
Development Centre at the 
University of Otago entered 
the project. 

A consultant of the BDC, 
Bradley Rush, who specialises 
in the commercialisation of 
applied research, investigated 
the market and successfully 
tied up a deal with Zone Pak. 

Last year the university 
team and Zone Pak collabo¬ 
rated on further development 
■and several design modifica¬ 
tions were made, largely by 
Alan Sloner, an engineer from 
the Auckland University 
' School of Engineering, who 
was seconded to the project. 

Development manager at 
Zone Pak, Ken Pirie, added 
r . production capability pa- 
, rameters which were incorpo- 
\ rated in the basic model. Ten 
* copies were then made. 

‘ Nine of the units have been 
- installed on a trial basis, five in* 
)' Dunedin and four in Auckland. 

’’ The performance is being ex¬ 
pensively monitored, with 20 
t measurements every two min- 
V, utes recorded, on tape, for three 
y of the units, 

£ The tenth unit is undergoing 
ft vigorous simulated conditions. t 
L If the results of these tests are * 
K satisfactory, 50 will be' test 
Ej marketed Jim Hawke, general 
jjj manager of Zone Pak* 5a id. ; i; 

E.. The target is td>get' the .unit,. 
designed to adapt Vasily to ex¬ 


isting water cylinders, on the 
market at $600. The units can 
now be produced at S800. 

The main questions are: 
Where does the market lie? 
How big is it and how ap¬ 
pealing is the idea to con¬ 
sumers? 

The sophistication and 
competitive nature of the 
technology opens up the real 
possibility of adapting the units 
to export markets. But Hawke 
says this market segment wifi 
not be tapped until a full years 
successful marketing locally. 

The domestic market in¬ 
cludes 1.05 million homes 
where conventional water 
heaters are used, and a large 
commercial market.' 

There arc a number of mar¬ 
keting problems to overcome. 

One generally identified 
problem is a natural con¬ 
sumer-resistance to new tech¬ 
nology, not proven in terms of 
long-term reliability. 

The concept involved is the 
same as a refrigerator, which 
uses a heat-pump to take warm 
air from inside the fridge to 
lower the temperature. 

The heat-pump, water- 
heater takes warm air from 
outside and puts it inside the 



Haet-pump water-heater... same concept as refrigerator 


water cylinder. The marketing 
comparison should convince 
consu me rs the tried a nd proven 
reliability of refrigerators has a 
carry over to the water heaters. 
It should also allow the man¬ 
ufacturers to back the units 
with a confident warranty. 

The initial capital outlay of 
$600 may prove a marketing 
hurdle, although this factor 
could be balanced by a com¬ 
pany financing system (to 
which Fletchers Challenge has 
obvious access) or interest free 
Government loans that apply 
on other household energy- 
saving developments. 

In terms of the national 


benefit, the 60 per cent saving 
on electricity amounts to 12 per 
cent of New Zealand's total 
yearly electricity consumption. 
In present interest terms — one 
aluminium smelting potlinc 
every five years. The attrac¬ 
tiveness to the Government in 
savings is obvious. 

Rut the main selling point 
that will have to become es¬ 
tablished in the public mind, if 
the marketing strategy is to be 
successful, is the savings the 
householder can achieve. 

The average all-electric 
house uses 10,323 kWh of 
electriciry a year, of which 44 
per cent, or 4542 kWh, goes in 


hot water heating. 

Electricity prices vary from 
region to region, but taking an 
average off-peak price the or¬ 
dinary family would save $90 a 
year. On this basis the system is 
paid for in 6.5 years and the 
$765 (assuming no intervening 
electricity price increases) 
saved over the remaining 8.5 
years of the anticipated econ¬ 
omic life of the unit is profit 
over a conventional system, not 
accounting for maintenance 
costs. 

The savings are modest and 
the pay-back time hardly ex¬ 
citing. But an important factor 
not taken into account is elec¬ 
tricity increases. The attrac¬ 
tiveness of the systemimproves 
markedly with increased power 
bill, cither in power charge 
increases or through greater 
than average use of hot water. 

For example, a family using 
6000 kWh of electricity a year 
for hot water heating (and 
155,000 families use that 
amount or more) reduces the 
pay-back to five years on 
today's electricity prices, or 
three years taking typical 
recent price increases into ac¬ 
count. 

On today’s prices, house- 


Food production 


US analyst sees decade of world food shortages 


THE 1980s will be a decade 
of world food shortages and 
rising food prices, according to 
American agriculture expert 
John Schnittker. 

As a consequence, he said, 
American policymakers should 
examine whether the United 
States could maintain a policy 
of unlimited agricultural ex¬ 
ports as it had in the past. 

Schnittker said slow expan¬ 
sion in world agricultural 
production capacity - com¬ 
bined with higher demand for 
livestock products and grains 
and higher income would lead 
to food shortages and real in¬ 
creases in food prices. 

While the last three growing 
seasons had produced the lar¬ 


gest grains harvests in history, 
he said, consumption had 
grown even faster, exceeding 
production in about 2 per cent 
last season and by 3 per cent in 
the 1980-81 crop year. 

“Stocks by mid-1981 will 
represent only about 35 days' 
supplies," Schnittker said. 

“Maintaining or increasing 
grain consumption in 1981-82 
depends on production, since 
stocks cannot be reduced much 
further." 

Schnittker emphasised that 
the world was “terribly 
dependent" on a good harvest 
this year if it was to avoid a new 
round of commodity price in¬ 
creases. 

The outlook for corn — the 


largest domestic grain crop - is 
a harbinger of impending 
shortages in the United States, 


Schnittker expects corn 
stocks on September 30 1981 to 
decline by about 25.4 million 
tonnes from a year earlier. This, 
he said, means that all reserve 
com will be used, “ensuring 
that US prices remain relatively 
strong it exports are as large as 
indicated (66.04 million 
tonnes)." 

Unless record yields were 
achieved this year, he said, com 
stocks could fall to minimum 
levels and cause United States 
exports to fall. 

Even if the United States 


were to achieve a com yield of 
6.28 tonnes a hectare - which 
would be the third highest ever 
- exports at that level would 
decline by some 2.54 million 
tonnes, Schnittker said. 

He expects American food 
prices to rise by nearly 12 per 
cent between December 1980 
and December 1981, with in¬ 
creases of 15 to 18 per cent 
coming during the first half of 
next year. 

“If, however. United States 
or world grainandoilsced crops 
in 1981 are no better than in 
1980, the rare of increase in 
food prices could be conside¬ 
rably higher than now project¬ 
ed,” he said. 


holders using an average of 
7400 kWh a year (and there are 
at least 100,000 families using 
that amount) form a ready 
market with a pay-back time of 
3.7 yers. 

Devisers of the marketing 
strategy will be aware that price 
increases for electricity will 
bring the system to a stage soon 
when even the ordinary family 
can pay for the unit from sav¬ 
ings made in three years. 

There is little doubt that a 
potential market exists. 

A 1975 study by Dr Peter 
Philips of Massey University 
shows consumers would be less 
likely to cut down on hot water 
usage than any other elect¬ 
ricity-using appliance. 

Given a list of six areas to 
reduce energy use, respondents 
showed they were most 
prepared to cut down on use for 
television, radio and stereo, 
with electric blankets second, 
appliances third, lighting 
fourth and home heating fifth. 

Respondents indicated they 
would be most reluctant to cut 
down on high-consuming uses, 
with hot water sixth. With such 
a high priority on hot water, the 
market for a unit cutting bills 
by 50 to 60 per cent with no 
consequent loss in efficiency or 
convenience is clearly an at¬ 
tractive proposition. 

Meanwhile, if trials* prove 
successful, Zone Pak may es¬ 
tablish the principle and 
reliability of this form of water 
heating by Slacking the huge 
potential commercial market 
which includes the dairy, meat 
industries and commercial es¬ 
tablishments reliant on hot 
water. 

Otago University also has a 
stake in seeing the project 
succeed. 

Any profits from the project 
will n ot go to the innova tors but 
will be ploughed back into the 
university coffers and tagged 
for further applied research. 
This would be a welcome ad¬ 
dition in times of education 
vote cuts andi return, at least in 
small part,,* to the self-suf¬ 
ficiency that the Scottish Un¬ 
iversity proudly sustained 
during its early years. 


It's no joke! 


Sometimes, a warm working 
relationship can be bad for business. 
When offices and factories get hot and 
stuffy, tempers rise .., and productivity 
plummets. 

More accidents occur, absenteeism 
increases, staff.and customer relations 
become strained, and quality control; , : 
goes out the window. ■ 

Fortunately, Colt can ensure that 
your staff always work in conditions that 
suit them — no matter what the weather. 
We can supply the ideal ventilation or 
evaporate cooling system for your 
operation — at a price that won't strain 
your energy bill. 


Using our years of experience and 
vast store of local and overseas 
knowledge, we’ll design the Ideal system 
for your situation including economical, 
isolated cooling systems, special re¬ 
circulation units, and ventilators to 
minimise heat Toss when winter comes 
around..: :? . ••: ' 
If you'd like to kriowimore about hoiw 
Colt can help your stall keep their cod) 
(and their productivity) in ail weathers, 
send this coupon today for lull details on 
Colt Ventilation Systems. 




People work belter in Colt conditions. 




BRANCHES: Auckland; Wellington, - - 
Christchurch. 

A Member of the Mair Group of 
Companies. , 
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The arts 


The Australians 


Fun in the oven: how to bake tasteful erotica Rising Australian dollar value hits exporters 


by Ian Hargreaves 

Financial Times 

SOME things. New Yorkers 
often say, can only happen in 
New York. One of them, per¬ 
haps, is the Erotic Baker. 

The Erotic Baker is not an 
individual, but a company. It 
started three, years ago with a 
small shop on Manhattan’s 
West 83rd Street, just near 
Central Park and the Natural 
History Museum. 

“The reason for picking that 
street was that it's a good 
shopping street and that wc live 
around the corner”, says Karen 
Dwyer, who at the time was a 
30-ycar-old actress just com- 
pl ctinga stint in Kiss Me Kate at 
a dinner-theatre in Virginia. 
“Wc wanted a small business 
wc could run without having to 
travel to work." 

The concept had its origin at 
a party, when Dwyer and 
her friend, Patrika Brown, 10 


years older and a theatre light¬ 
ing designer, were talking 
about their mutual interest in 
erotic art. 

It really did begin as a party 
joke when someone said: 
“Wouldn’t it be funny if you 
could eat that sort of thing". 

So when, a few days later, 
Patrika disappeared with an¬ 
other show, Dwyer picked 
up the phone and started talking 
to bakers. A few were shocked 
at her suggestion that instead of 
making cakes like motor cars or 
sailing ships, as well as just 
plain old round ones, they start 
to make more human shapes. 

Karen Dwyer, meanwhile, 
went off on courses abput 
baking and cake decoration. 
And, with her portfolio of cake 
designs, a nice smile and all the 
charm at her command, she 
went to sec some bankers. 

“Their faces were wonderful 
to behold,” she says. But their 


credit lines >vcre not available. 
Ultimately, Paine Webber, the 
large Wall Street investment 
house, said they could raise a 
Boating rate loan of $20,000 
against the collateral of 
Patrika’s shares. 

“Wc. were underfinanced then 
and we are still trying to get out 
from under that today,” Dwyer 
says. They could not, for ex¬ 
ample, afford to buy ovens, so 
they had to rent oven space at 
scattered bakeries. 

The first day was a sell-out. 
Three exhausting years later, 
Karen Dwyer is standing inside 
the from door of the Erotic 
Baker’s third shop,' which 
has been opened in another 
smart neighbourhood, this time 
on the middlc-Easr side of 
Manhattan. Shop number two 
is in Greenwich Village. 
Together they are grossing 
between $7000 and $10,000 a 
week. 

The clientele is as varied as 


the city itself. “Women are 
definitely in the majority," 
Dwyer says, somewhat surpris¬ 
ingly as the strongest-selling 
item is cakes which look like 
their breasts. “They buy them 
for their boyfriends and hus¬ 
bands." 

There is no evidence of par¬ 
ticular socio-economic patterns 
in the steady stream of people 
flowing through the tiny shop 
between 2 and 3 pm, on a sunny 
recent afternoon. 

They range from a black man 
in his early 30s wearing a 
shabby, navy-issue overcoat to 
the bc-funtil New York hos¬ 
tess placing a major order for 
what is obviously going to be a 
very large and very giggly 
party. 

Of the two, the first is by far 
the more bashful, but seems 
pleased with the chocolate- 
covered buttocks he settled for, 
specially after the impressively 
polite and helpful counter as- 
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Relieve the pressure of payday with 
Computer Consultant’s Payroll Package. 

We’ve been solving our clients’ payroll problems for over 
twelve years with our Computer Bureau service, relieving 
pressure and meeting the tight deadlines that can frequently 
put pay clerks under strain. We can offer a wide and growing 
range of options, features and management reports 
with a payroll system that is versatile enough to suit 
your firm’s needs however large or small. 

Our service is convenient, it’s simple to use and it’s 
confidential. You can rely on us week after week 
and you’ll be able to use your staff on other more 
productive business matters. 

It’s comforting to know that several hundred 
firms already rely on us. 

For prompt relief from your payroll headaches, 
consult the specialists. 

Just fill out and mall this coupon to our nearest branch. 



Computer Consultants Ltd 

■COMPUTERS-BUREAU-WORp PROCESSING- 

the solution is simple 

■ P.O. Box 173, Auckland. -■ P.Q. Box 1324, Palmerston North 

■ P.O. Box 3418, Wellington. - P.O. Box 2840, Christchurch 
| Please send me full! details of your Payroll Service. 

■ NAME..-....— 

1 FIRM. 


sistont offers to inscribe them 
with ‘‘bottoms up". Another 
assistant completes design 
specifications with a customer. 
“You do want Caucasian, 1 
presume?” 

Prices range from 75c for a 
single, tiny mar/.ipnn breast, 
which actually looks more like 
the sharpened end of a child’s 
crayon, to specials like the 
$1000, 16-fool “Yellow Brick 
Road" cake that the Erotic 
Baker made for a Stephanie 
Mills party after the actress had 
starred in “The Wiz" on 
Broadway. Non-erotic themes 
now account for a quarter of 
business. 

The most spectacular cake 
ever, according to Karen 
Dwyer, was made fora player in 
the New York Knicks basket¬ 
ball team, showing the entire 
team enjoying an orgy on a 
basketball court. "That was a 
very difficult job," she says. 
The cost for a basic, 30-slice 
party cake to the design of your 
choice is $55. 

For the founders and die 
owners of the Erotic Baker the 
challenge is to bring in more 
money than they spend, 
.something, Dwyer concedes. 


has never been achieved^, 
sustained, basis. 

Like any other Am** 
business, the Erotic 
also been hit hBrd by infljm 
in costs which the retails b 
felt it impossible to pigQ 
completely to the customer. 

Then there is product c 
novation. "Thai's i ctasc 
pressure," she says. “Wn 
starting soon, probably** 
cheesecake and certainly u 
cream cakes." 

If she could find panatn; 
hackers of the right kind-i 
has had mnny approachescfn 
wrong kind - she would i 
mind expanding to theft 
Gtast, Washington ("tha'i. 
big party town”), ptty 
Ch icago. But, in the mcaui 
she is working hard at tc 
order business, using sale: 
she has met at variouspfiL. 
As for international hrc. 
she is convinced that <r. 
delicacies would appealitl 
rope. The Erotic Baker lull 
outlet in London, thmi, 
simp called Parrot, ontbeF. 
ham Road. That cornura 
alas, has been sewed, 
the British Customs, »L 
impounded the company *j 
export shipment. 


Getting to the bottom si 
a photocopier’s potentia 


by Warren Berryman 

Wl lAT would you do if you 
caught ycuir secretary sitting 
bare-bottomed on the office 
photo-copying machine hilling 
the prim button? Sack her as an 
American executive did 
recently? 

You might he heller advised 
to establish what she is up m. 

She might he a budding :u- 
lisi putting her behind into the 
availt-garde of office art. 

I lore its culled Kolorplmeii. 
In the United States it is called 
Electro works. 

In either ease ii is instant art, 
done on t\ Xerox 6500 colour 
copier. 

Xerox art hit the higiimc 
lost year with an exhibition of 
250 pieces by 80 urlists at New 
York’s Cooper-Hewitt mu¬ 
seum, part of the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

In most cases Xerox art is ns 
simple as printing off an office 
memo. Replace the memo with 
a few hairpins, paperclips, a 
couple of leaves or flowers, 
arrange artistically, push the 
button, said hey presto! Instant 
art. 

The New York exhibition 
had colour Xeroxes of dead 
swans, bugs and beastics, and 
odds and sods of human ana¬ 
tomy. 

Xerox art might not be 
everyone’s taste but the stuff 
sells — for up to $250 a piece In 
New York. 

Xerox Corporation spon¬ 
sored the New York exhibition 
and did not neglect the Kiwi 
cousins down under. 

Last year, Xerox gave 
eight photographers and 


Melbourne Correspondent 

AUSTRALIA’S Common¬ 
wealth Banking Corporation 
warns that the recent sharp 


downturn in the international 
competitiveness of the Aus¬ 
tralian dollar will adversely 
affect the country’s export 
of manufactured goods. At the 


Government pushes local 
purchasing policy 


THE Australian Government 
has introduced legislation de¬ 
signed to enforce its policy of 
preference for local goods. Its 
prime aim is to provide for 
Commonwealth authorities to 
comply with the “buy Aus¬ 
tralian” policy by overriding 
certain provisionsoflcgislation 
governing some statutory 
authorities. 

Purchases by Common¬ 
wealth authorities, estimated at 
SA3300 million a year, are 
more than double the pur¬ 
chases of Commonwealth 
departments. 

The legislation specifies the 
formula under which compet¬ 
ing tenders are evaluated. 

The formula provides that a 
preference margin of 20 per 
cent of the value of the Aus¬ 
tralian content of each tender 


be allowed, the resultant figure 
being deducted from each 
tender price. The lowest sui¬ 
table tender is then accepted, 
except that all purchases cost¬ 
ing $A50,000 or more where 
the highest Australian-content 
suitable tender is proposed to 
be passed over, must he 
referred to the responsible 
Minister for decision. 

As a further step in the 
process of making purchasing 
policies better known publicly, 
the legislation provides for the 
disclosure to interested persoas 
of the level of Australian con¬ 
tent of successful tenderers. At 
present only the name of suc¬ 
cessful tenderer and the total 
render price is published. 

The new provision will en¬ 
able unsuccessful tenderers to 
challenge any claims they 
consider doubtful. 


i>t pins, matchboxes, !ir 
cull's, clippings, collages^ 
other weird and ««* 
pieces. 

Some Xerox 
Auckland’s KolorpUui; 
luhii ion sold their wort N 
in $75. 

Kent Pictures will jr- 
country with the c# 
this year. 

With colour Xcrosflf 
for more than 5*20,000 c* 
United States the new 
requires u hit mure cap* 
vest mem than the w*- 
box of paints and brute 
unless you see the oftw 
chine when the bos*' 
hiking, riskingasacW 
get caught like the#® 
caught posing posten# 
plat in. 

Xerox put 1500 
colour machines on* 
market, 10 of which** 
luted to New Zealand- 

Xerox has not soldij* 
machines here. TheyJJ, 

in Xerox copy cenW ■ 
single copies cost. 
of 100 or more att fTj 
$ 1.28 each. V',) ; 


Xerox made a 
to the Reserve U- . 
Police to supervise ,-* 
copying to ensure 
such as bank «£« 
certificates do 
way onto the 

According. 10 ! 

from 
architoctJS 
want to 

colour- rqwrtj’jfflgwf. 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

... quite unlike any 

other newspaper 

The reason? It's an international newspaper with 
worldwide coverage written specifically for 
businessmen. 

Regular reading or each issue can help keep you 
abreast of business developments Internationally: 
Important developments that affect you and your 
company together with what is happening In the world 
or management, finance, labour, raw materials, 
technology, marketing and advertising. 

The Financial Times can help you make business 
Judgements. Let the F.T. be your business partner. 
Subscribe today. 


Toi FOURTH ESTATE HOLDINGS LTD., 
r.O. Boa 9S44, Wellington. 

FIum enter my subscription for a period of. 


Q Three moiulii(f 19B); G SU month, (W0), 

O One ycar(S776}| D Remittance endoiedi D BQJ me. 


Name 


Addrcia. 


FOURTH ESTATE 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


T o subscribe to or purchase any of the 
newspapers, directories or books 

? iublished by the Fourth Estate Group simply 
ill in and post the coupon below. Please make 
: out cheques as indicated. If two. different 
companies are indicated for multiple purchases, 
please make out cheque to Fourth Estate Group, 
P O Box 9344, Wellington. 
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to National Business Review. □ Please bill me/us. 

O i/We enclose $4.95 per copy post free for, 
copy/les of “There's Cot To Be A Better WayT* by 
Roger Douglas, 

□ I/We enclose $65.00 for one year’s subscription 

to The Capital Letter. □ Please bill me/us. 

□ I/We enclose $5.00 per copy plus 40 cents postage 

for .copy/les of The Computer Book. 

□ I/We enclose $8.00 per copy post free fpr. 

copy/ies of The Money Book. 











Auckland. 

The result: the Kolorplaten ■. 
exhibition of 50 pieces, 

J ; (Hie exhibits ranged fr 
elgbt-fOpt-squareCollaL 
Xerdxesof couch grass td zapps 


Occupation ..... 

Signature .... 


beginning of 1980, the 
country’s export-oriented and 
impon-competing manufac¬ 
turing industries were gene¬ 
rally in their most competitive 
position internationally for 
more than a decade, the cor¬ 
poration says. This followed a 
gradual, but cumulatively sig¬ 
nificant devaluation of the 
dollar on foreign exchange 
markets through 1978 and 
1979. 

But from the end of June to 
early November 1980, the 
Australian dollar recorded 
gains against all the major 
currencies with the exception 
of the Japanese yen and the 
pound sterling. 

The National Bank reports 
that the movement of the 
Australian dollar was specially 
strong against the West Ger¬ 
man mark and other currencies 
of the European Monetary 
System, particularly the Italian 
lira. 


The bank believes the strong 
performance of the Australian 
dollar reflects several factors: 

•The nation's trading posi¬ 
tion strengthened markedly 
during 1979-80 when the sur¬ 
plus of the balance of trade 
widened from SA0.6 billion to 
$A2.8 billion. Although trad¬ 
ing results have since deterio¬ 
rated, this has been more than 
offset by the improvement in 
the capital account; 

•Australia's rate of inflation 
continues to be lower than 
many of die leading industrial 
countries and below the ave¬ 
rage for the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD); 

•The international business 
community is showing keen 
interest in Australia as a source 
of imports and an outlet for 
investment capital; 

•Australia enjoys a high de¬ 
gree of self-sufficiency in pe¬ 
troleum and other basic energy 


resources. 

The mineral boom of the late 
1960s and early 1970s led to 
similar upward revaluations^! 
the Australian dollar, resulting 
in a significant decline in the 
competitive positions of Aus¬ 
tralian manufacturing industry 
internationally by 1973/74. 

The Commonwealth Bank¬ 
ing Corporation warns that the 
present appreciation of the 
Australian dollar could lead to 
the same result. Tn a recent 
report the corporation states: 
“For Australian export 
oriented or import competing 
industries the reccm exchange 
rate appreciation represents a 
substantia! adverse movement 
in their international competi¬ 
tive outlook overall. 

“Given that in the Aus¬ 
tralian experience inflation is 
extremely difficult to reduce 
quickly and that the resources 
boom is gathering momentum, 
the outlook must be for the 


competitiveness of Australian 
traders to be under further 
pressure in the short to medium 
term. This raises profound 
policy implications for the 
structure of Australian man¬ 
ufacturing industry in the 
1980s." 

The warning has been 
echoed by ihe Federal Oppo¬ 
sition shadow minister for in¬ 
dustry and commerce Chris 
Hurford. He said the continu¬ 
ing appreciation of the Aus¬ 
tralian dollar can lead only to 
further unemployment in the 
manufacturing industry. 

The effects of this ap¬ 
preciation were already being 
felt by Australian exporters of 
manufactured gauds, par¬ 
ticularly motor vehicles, ma¬ 
chinery, and texriles, he said. 

Hurford claimed that in the 
first five months of the 
1980/81 financial year there 
had been a dramatic decline in 
the export nf manufactures. 



businessman 






The problem: 

You operate a hardware store. 
You want to communicate to 
120,000 people the financial 
advantages and the pleasures of 
renovating their homes using the 
tools and equipment available 
from your store. The project is 
>11 


complicated 
that you’ve 
overstocked 
on white 
acrylic ceding 
paint which you 


by the fact 


£ 


Ybur solution: 


need to turn over —fast. All in 
30 seconds, and for less than $200. 

Oursolution:Radio. 

Radio gives you an involved 
audience, able to see in their own 
minds the pictures we put there in 
seconds—pictures created by our 
specialist writers and technicians 
to sell your product. 

When it comes to Wellington 
radio, 2ZB delivers the biggest 
audience by far where it counts 
those willing and able to spend. 

If you'd like to hear how 
we can sell ceiling 
paint to Do-it- 
Yourselfers 




and hoi 
we can help* 
solve your 
problems, ring 
721-777 NOW, 


.: i •« 
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Secrecy 


Act denies public the benefit of expert opinion 


by Warren Berryman i 

THE Official Secrets Act - I 

enacted to protect us from spies ] 

ensures that the public is den- t 

ied hearing expert opinion 
from scientists and technicians « 

when those opinions conflict I 

with Government policy. i 

When Petrocorp was 
formed, after the then Energy i 

Minister, Eric Holland, had < 

brought oil exploration to a halt c 

with his $3-a-barrcl levy, the s 

Government was anxious to i 

show i t could find oil for i tself. i 

Geologists were not happy 
with the drill sites chosen by < 

the inexperienced team of t 

Government appointees at Pe- i 

irocorp. But DSIR geologists j 

in the best position to know r~ 

how taxpayer money wasabout 
to be wasted, were told to be 
silent. 

DSIR scientists have also 
been threatened with prosecu¬ 
tion under the Official Secrets 
Act for releasing information 
ahout the potato disease 
nematodes and about native 
forests. 

After being sacked for 
releasing information, there 
are not many job opportunities 
open to a scientists in this 
country. 

Consider Murray Ellis, a • 
Ministry of Works employee 
and critic of the second 
Qluminium smelter. The 
Commissioner of Works has 
told him to shut up because his 
remarks might be seen as poli¬ 
tical. 

It's not that Ellis has been or 
is likely to release official in¬ 
formation gained in the course 
of his official duties. Smelter 
analysis is not his job. 

It's just that Ellis is one of 
that fifth of our working 
population employed by 
government. If he likes his job, 
he must remain silent. 

As this country hocks itself 
heavily in overseas debt and 
plans to destroy salmon rivets 
and apricot orchards for the 
Clutha dam, the public are 
denied essential facts from the 
greatest repository of such in¬ 
formation, Government-em¬ 
ployed scientists. 

* * 

One of the biggest users of 
America’s Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation Act is big business. 

Government departments 
hold huge repositories of 
technical research data, infor¬ 
mation on competitors, market 
research information and so on. 
All this data was collected at 
taxpayer expense. And big 
business, like any private ci¬ 
tizen, has open access to it for 
the nominal price of photo¬ 
copying. 

Not so in this country. 
Suppose a small manufac¬ 
turer was thinking of produc¬ 
ing a range of bicycle head¬ 
lamps and wanted to know the 
size of the bicyle market. 

Government has the data. 
Bui Trade and Industry Min¬ 
ister Lance Adams-Schneider 
has refused to release it to 
Parliament, so presumably the 
smrill manufacturer would 
have to duplicate the work at 
his own expense. 

More probably, he would 
buy the "confidential” infor¬ 
mation from a Trade and In¬ 
dustry officer with an expen¬ 
sive lunch. 

Trade and Industry 
frequently refuses information 
on the grounds that it is. con¬ 
fidential. For example, die 
department will not release the 
; names of holders of .'import 
. licences to die press. 

A^i import licence is little 
. more than' a Government- 
granted licence to print money. 


Any consumer item under 
licence is in demand. And im¬ 
port licence holders can charge 
enormous mark-ups. 

And in some cases they just 
sell the use of their licences for 
100 per cent of their value and 
never touch the goods. 

Because an import licence is 
a lucrative Government han¬ 
dout to a select group at the 
consumer's expense, the public 
should have a right to know 
who is getting these govern¬ 
ment favours and why. 

The rules for granting and 
denying import licences are 
also secret. One may suspect 
that an import licence was 
granted to repay a political 


THIS Is part of a aeries In which Warren Berryman considers 
the American Freedom of Information and Privacy Acts in 
theory and in practice and compares the United States 
system with our own. 


formation cannot be released 
except in the parliamentary 
debate on the estimates. 

Lack of time precludes tho¬ 
rough debate of several im¬ 
portant departments every 
year. And the repository of 
information gained by the 
committee remains secret. 

This information, Waring 
mused, would make an inte¬ 
resting breach of privilege case 
if someone subsequently 


million that should remain 
secret in the interests of na¬ 
tional security or individual 
privacy. 

Instead, the mailer was 
handed over to the ponderous 
deliberations of the bu¬ 
reaucrat-dominated Dunks 
Committee which was to 
decide what information civil 
servants might make available 
to their public employers or 
their elected representatives. 


('ouch took time out limn liis 
('Kristinas break to r.ip a bu¬ 
reaucrat over the knuckles lor 
releasing statistics ,m Maori 
unemployment. 

(’ouch said he was unnovi d. 
not cniluirasscd, that this in¬ 
formation had been released. It 
seems his vacation was rudely 
interrupted by people asking 
questions following die im- 
limelv release. 


Ministerial obsession with 
secrecy — which stems from a 
desire to stage--manage the 
news and to release only that 












You expect your new company car 
to be perfect We do too. 

Just as a new Toyota makes a statement about your company 
it makes one about ours. 


BEEH2jE3toyota| 

Whangarci; Auckland;Rotorua;Taumarunut;Tokotou; Porinia;lower Hull;'Wellington; NfctaJn;Chifcldnnfi- L.M.V.I) 


favour - but the system en¬ 
sures that such a suspicion 
cannot be confirmed. 

Thcdaim that the identity of 
import licence-holders is con¬ 
fidential is also ridiculous. For 
a start, the importer must sell 
the goods he imports and it is 
difficult for him to deal with 
buyers while keeping his 
identity a secret. 

In the last four years NBR 
has published a number of ar¬ 
ticles on import licensing. We 
have never failed to establish 
the name of the import 
licence-holder for any com¬ 
modity. Often it takes but one 
phone caJI to find out’ this 
“confidential” information. 

* * * 

The proceedings of 
Marilyn Wiring's watchdog 
Public Expenditure Commit¬ 
tee ate held in secret. The in- 


released it. 

She cited the "craziest ex¬ 
ample” of official secrecy she 
had come across recently; 

“MP’s are often asked to 
speak at school centenials. The 
Education Department has the 
information on schools. You’re 
not allowed to just walk across 
the road to the department' and 
ask for the information for your 
speech. You have to write to a 
minister to get a two-page 
backgrounder on the 100th 
birthday of a school in your 
own electorate.” 

Waring is not the only MP to 
complain about the lack of in¬ 
formation available to par¬ 
liamentarians. 

But theGovemmentappears 
to be in no hurry to enact a 
freedom of information act, dr 
even to separate the trivia how 
classed as secret from infor- 


Its deliberations, of course, 
were secret, and its report has 
been passed on for considera¬ 
tion — in secret — by a Cabinet 
committee. 

The Labour Party has 
promised to scrap the Official 
Secrets Act and enact a new law 
providing for public access to 
official information should it 
become the Government. 

This seems to hove been the 
idea of bright new Labour MP 
and constitutional lawyer 
Geoff Palmer. 

Labour leader Bill Rowling 
hadn’t let the ink dry on 
Palmer’s manifesto before he 
called some fellow MP*s "rats” 
for leaking information about 
Rowling having to cast his own 
vote to fend off a leadership 
battle. ; 

On the National Party aide,. 
..Maori Affairs Minister Ben ; 


information the politician 
wants released — often makes 
Government appear 

ridiculous. 

Some years ago, NBR was 
preparing a feature on open- 
plan offices. We went lo the 
Ministry of Works (pot plant 
division) to find out how 
Government departments used 
potred plants as screens and to 
make the workplace more at¬ 
tractive. 


Information regarding 
Government pot plants was 
denied to us on the grounds that 
disclosure would breach the 
Official Secrets Act. 

In our files is a list of New 
Zealand’s licenced cinema ex¬ 
hibitors prepared by the Cin¬ 
ematographic Films Licensing 
Authority, the list is marked; 

Confidential, this schedule ia 
prepared for; the benefit of 


licensed renter of films amt. 
contents may not be 
in oilier persons or partie a 
eepi with the approval q{il 
authority ” ® 

Mom of the infomutioQB 
thiN "confiilcntiaP list ctd| 
have been compiled from ihe 
movie I’agesof our daily nm. 
papers. 


The t Hficial Secrets Actai 
the claim tlut some infon* 
non is confidential pitnib 
Government and senior h- 
le.iucrais with a comma 
lever lo manipulate thept* 
Journalists often findfc 
“toiil idem ial M inforaui: 

Ivc* lines freely available i- 
iltcm il they agree roslsmk 
story to favour the Goic 
mein or a senior civil xton 

Three years ago $ 
prepared ;in article on imp; 
licensing abuses within c 
Department of Trade aidt 
dusirv and moves by 
ntficials to clean up the sync 

1 spute to departs 
Mxriiuiy Harry Clark, r. 
told me he might be o? 
willing to supply inforrmtkd 
I were iimrc “ca-opwaii' 
like .. . (he named two Til 
lingn mi- based senior jrc 
nalist-i known in thetndtfi 
their close political cook 
and sympathy to the Ncxti 
Part y I ine.ll told Clark note 
I’d rather get my infonw 
the hard way. 

(invminiciu nwnagoiff 
of tlie news will remain pos 
hie so long as freedom dc 
tnnnuiioo is not a righti«i 
privilege to he doled wu 
! '•co-operative" nemptf 
hacks. 


(>l liciu! secrecy a* 
mockery of Parliam®* 
debate. Bscth* 

members must gut* 
s|HX'iilaic rather than w 
facts from o point of b 1 
ledge. 

Thus the non-dead b 
leaner tits hold the real*® 
power while elected 

mere puppets on theiriw 

National MP Ma#* 
ing, chairman of 
Expenditure ContmilW ^ 
[eligibly ploys the fl* • 
wntclidog on 
spending. But she cWP 
site can’t get informal*'" 
tire bureaucrats she ts 
with scrutinising. w 

She told NBR 
requests for irtforo 1 ^?^, 
i wcredwith2!Wa^vSs&. 

of computerised 
gook “just to obsu^ o^g 


Information^ 
reaucrat or pditicW 
you, is power, Iu».vg 
that those holdings*? 

will relinquish U-vvu“ 

As Sir Guy PfW; 
out in his 

IttfornlalioH 
freedom of - PvH 
neither fl prowW^ 
a luxury^ 

govermtfeht, to 
. self, a right [tof^ Q 

can never 

seized Arid fiwgl 

: ■ Undl 

• public i’andKl^S^ 
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Merger moves. 
in Masius 

SINCE it was purchased by 
Masius in 1978, Malcom and 
Hansard has experienced a pe¬ 
riod of record growth. Masius 
has also made vigorous pro¬ 
gress and amassed an impres¬ 
sive list of blue-chip clients. 



Denis Richmond . ■. returning 
to Masius 

The decision to merge the 
two agencies and relocate in 
specially designed agency 
premises in Epsom has resulted 
in a billings total that will place 
the restructured agency into 
this country’s top 10. 

Along with this move have 
come some important person¬ 
nel shifts. 


! IfU 




Peter - Spencer... genera! man¬ 
ager, Wellington 

Lcn Reason of Melbourne, 
well known to senior New 
Zealand agency people, will 
relinquish the position of 
chairman of the group here 
while remaining on the board. 
He will be succeeded by Mike 
Fahey. 

Ray Noonan has been ap- 


MIke Fahey...local chairman 


Broadbank 



ForFutures 


bL 


/m 


Ray Noonan...managing di¬ 
rector here 

pointed New Zealand manag¬ 
ing director and will join Fahey 
on the Australian board. 

Peter Spencer has been ap¬ 
pointed general manager, 
Wellington, replacing Denis 


Richmond who will return to 
Masius, Sydney, as a member 
of the board- 

Rody Fryer is the new gen¬ 
eral manager in Auckland. 

The company, in its new 
combined form, will trade as 
D'Arcy-MacManus and Ma¬ 
sius New Zealand. 

The media 
message 

WITH its media bulletin, 
Goldberg Advertising does a 
fine job in passing on the media 
message to a fortunate list of 
recipients. In a printed rather 
than a cyclostylcd version, it 
could well command a modest 
cover price. 

The November issue up¬ 
dates the media news with six 
items in the radio section, five 
items in tlw television section 
and three under print media. 


And a special section has a 
fascinating piece on how the 
media dollar has fared over the 
past five years. 

Cost per thousand for news¬ 
papers has increased in current 
dollars by 145 per cent but in 
constant 1975 dollars only 27.7 
per cent and the relative figures 
for television arc 122 per cent 
and 15.7 percent. 

Magazine ads in four-colour 
show a different pattern with 
the current dollar cost per 
thousand up 64 per cent hut the 
constant dollar rate actually 
down by 14.1 percent. 

Other tables show the extent 
to which the buying power of 
520,000 has been affected by 
rate increases and falls and rises 
in circular ion/viewing in va¬ 
rious media. 

Nothing could better point 
up the continuing need lor 
critical media appraisal. 


Injunction 

awarded 


THE national agency Wood A 
Mitchell Advertising, after 
several months of evaluation 
and preparation, last year 
opened a branch in New 
Plymouth. 

A few months later, while 
still employed by Wood & 
Mitchell, two employees, 
together with others, took steps 
to form a competitive adver¬ 
tising agency and mailed 
soliciting letters to Wood i 
Mitchell's clients. 

In the High CourT in 
December last, they were en¬ 
joined to cease soliciting the 
agency's clients pending die 
hearing of an action for 
damages heing brought against 


them. They were also enjoined 
for a period of six weeks, from 
approaching other organisa¬ 
tions with whom Wood & Mit¬ 
chell were negotiating, to allow 
the agency time to re-staff its 
New Plymouth operation. 

“To the best of our know¬ 
ledge,” Felix Wood, W & M's 
managing director told Ad¬ 
mark, “we have not lost a single 
account and the attitude of 
those clients approached hns 
been one of concern and loyalty 
to this organisation.” 

Direct solicitations of 
agency clients have posed more 
ethical problems than any other 
aspect of the agency business. 
But the occasions when a legal 
response has followed are rare 
indeed and Wood & Mitchell’s 
action may well prove to have 
some historical significance in 
the future. 
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A convenient conservative refuge close at hand 


by Colin Janies 


NOT only does Social Credit 
seem to be building up nume¬ 
rical support, but it also seems 
to be widening its base. 

Gone are the days (for the 
time being at least) when one 
could write the league off as 
basically a party of small bu¬ 
sinessmen and small farmers. 

It was that narrowness of 
base, probably more than the 
crackpot image which its 
monetary theory engendered in 
a self-satisfied electorate, that 
confined the league to a shaky 
minority status for the first 25 
years of its existence through to 
the beginning of 1978. 

Of course, its support never 
was confined to small busin¬ 
essmen and farmers. If it had 
been, it could never have got 11 
pcrcentofthcvoteinl954or 14 
per cent in 1966. 

But there was something to 


SOCIAL Credit did notwln In Rangitikei by being inherently 
right-wing, but it proved itself a refuge for conservative 
deserters from National. In the third article in a series, Colin 
James looks at some lessons to be drawn from the Social 
Credit rise in Rangitikei. 

The series Is mainly drawn from material now being 
prepared for publication In book form, covering the 1975 
and 1978 elections, detailed surveys In Rangitikei, Rosklll 
and Walrarapa In 1978 and 1979 and Heyten Polls and 
analyses since 1975. 


the popular image. Even by the 
late 1960s and into the early 
1970s, the party faithful were 
an individualistic lot—with the 
sort of individualism that 
matches small entrepreneur- 
ship. 

At the top, things changed 
with the emergence of teachers 
Bruce Beetham, George Bryant 
and Jeremy Dwyer during the 
1970s. 

This change seems to have 
worked slowly down the 
league. Social Credit gather- 
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ings are becoming increasingly 
representative of society at 
large. 

This subjective impression is 
supported by survey evidence 
now becoming available. 

Last week, in an article 
reporting a socio-economic 
analysis of the monthly Heylen 
Poll over the last three months 
of last year, I pointed out a 
Social Credit “bulge” in the 
middle of the political spec¬ 
trum. 


Data from the 1975 and 1978 
post-election surveys by 
Heylen also suggests a strong 
Social Credit presence in the 
lower white collar and higher 
blue collar occupations - with a 
top-end presence also among 
the "professional, directorial 
and managerial” group, boost¬ 
ed no doubt by those who 
placed themselves as self-em¬ 
ployed small business operators 
and small farmers. 

There were corresponding 
distributions of income - a fair 
presence at the top end or just 
below it (as Heylen found over 
the last few months of last year) 
and bulge about the middle. 

Similar findings have 
emerged from a survey of the 
Rangitikei done shortly after 
the 1978 election and only 
recently analysed. 

In household income Social 
Credit voters tended to he close 
to the average, with a fairly 
strong presence in the 
$12,000-$18,000 category, ap¬ 
propriate incomes for small 
business operators, those in the 
lower professions and higher 
blue collar workers. ' 

But it seems to have been 
more the latter two categories 
that were involved than the 
first. Social Credit was no bet¬ 
ter represented among the 
self-employed than the average 
- and considerably less than 
National. 

In fact, Social Credit voters 
were likely to be in full-time 
employment, particularly those 
who had come from other 
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Social Credit voters. In other 
words, with its expansion in 
Rangitikei, Social Credit sup¬ 
port seemed to be becoming 
more “mainstream”. 

Logically, such a movement 
should lessen concern with the 
league's monetary theories. 
And the Rangitikei indicates 
that this was the case there at 
least. 

Asked to name up to three 
changes they thought were 
necessary to set the economy 
right, only 3.3 percent of Social 
Credit voters suggested adop¬ 
tion of the league's monetary 
policy. 

Almost all of these were 
“loyal” Social Credit voters, 



Bruca Beetham ... party sup¬ 
port base widens. 


but they made up only 10 per 
cent of the "loyal” Social Credit 


voters. 

Social Credit voters were 
more eager to see a number of 
other changes: cuts in handouts, 
more forceful overseas mar¬ 
keting, cuts in taxes, a better 
attitude to work by New 
Zealanders and a restraining 
hand on the unions. 

Social Credit voters were by 
and large more likely to want 
basic economic policy changes 
than the sample as a whole — 
but not by very much. 

Their margin over the ave¬ 
rage in wanting changes in 
economic management was 
greater than that for fun¬ 
damental policy changes. 

This characteristic was even 
more pronounced among con¬ 
verts to Social Credit than 
among “loyal” Social Credit 
voters. 


The picture turns one not of 
voters going to Social Credit in 
secure basic economic changes 
but to get better Government 
administration. 

But there was yet another 
twist to the Rangitikei survey 
findings: generally respondents 
were more likely to numinatc 
changes in social, moral and 
altitudinal spheres (to correct 
the economy!) than either 
economic management or fun¬ 
damental economic policy. 

Loyal Social Credit voters 
were more likely than average 
to name such changes - and 
those coming to Social Credit 
from National more likely still. 

Since most of the comments 
seeking moral, social or atii- 
tiidinal changes tended con¬ 
servative in tone, does that 
mean Social Credit is a refuge 
lor disgruntled conservatives? 

In one sense, no. National 


voters were more consent 

in iheir comments than Soea] 
Credit voters, suggesting Na. 
iioiial was the more aju^j 
home for conservatives. 

But. given the apparent 
conservation bias of the Nt- 
liotuil voters who headed«, 
Social (Credit, it docs sectnthu 
Social Credit was at lean not 
anathema to their consen*. 
tisin. 

If National has failed stoce 
then to convince its ownvotm 
that it is getting the economy 1 
back on the rails, and pu- 
licularly if it has so failed by m 
setting right what itssupportn 
in Rangitikei saw as to 
datiiental illsin society.thembc 
lesson from the RangilQa 
survey is that Social Crcditha: 
been standing ready wcaishfo 
fa I lout. 

rite experience of the pi 
few'months suggests thatsocs 
of that fallout has been Ca% 
already. 

National strategists doru 
have much time left tonimi 
tide. 

And Labour strategists - 
heading a party dogged byi 
trcndy-lcltv reputation - 
seems to be in an evcntigbs 
hind. 

The middle and upper rip 
ill their party support hawks 
draining avvav and the dun 
of competing with Sail 
Credit on conservative Kti- 
torv are dismal. 


Next weuk: Why did the voter 
shift in Rangitikol? 
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sources in 1975 or 1978. 

But something of the popular 
picture remains. Where they 
did have farms or businesses. 
Social Credit voters, par¬ 
ticularly those “loyal” to Social 
Credit from at least 1975, were 
more likely to have small ones. 

The survey suggests a little 
history in microcosm: the older 
Social Credit supporters a bit 
more likely to fit the old image 
of the small operator and the 
newer recruits more likely to be 
from the middle spectrum of 
the fully-employed. 

One might say that in Ran¬ 
gitikei Social Credit started out 
as a sort of poor man’s National 
(which had a near-monopoly on 
larger businesses and farms in 
the survey), but expanded at the 
expense of Labour's better-off 
middle ranks. 

The survey suggests another 
historical microcosm. Social 
Credit voters as a whole tended 
to be less active in ther com¬ 
munity, feel less influential and 
successful and to be more un¬ 
happy about New Zealand’s 
future than average. 

But converts to Social Credit 
tended to be less “on the out¬ 
side” in these ways than “loyal? 
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Univac shifts 
balance 

THE order for the Ministry of 
Defence’s extensive new com¬ 
puting network has gone to 
Sperry Univac, marking a 
major shift in die balance of 
computer suppliers to 
Government. 

Univac's only other large 
installation here is the Wan¬ 
ganui law enforcement system. 
Despite its small presence in 
the country as a whole, the la¬ 
test order ranks the company 
indisputably as - a major 
Government supplier. 

The move is a setback for 
British company ICL, strug¬ 
gling to maintain its profits 
here and at home. 

ICL supplied Defence’s 
current machine and had a bid 
in for the upgrade, presumably 
with machines from its 2900 
lines. 

Details of the selection 
procedure are confidential, but 
NBR is reliably informed that 
ICL did not even make the last 
round. Final selection was 
reportedly between Univac 
and IBM. 

Univac was in a strong po¬ 
sition, having a large amount of 
hardware in United States and 
Australian defence installa¬ 
tions. The evaluation 
procedure involved an overseas 
tour of other defence comput¬ 
ing establishments. 

The success of the Wan¬ 
ganui network must also have 
been influential in persuading 
Government that UnivaccoulJ 
do the job. 

Capability of the equipment 
was only one factor in the 
decision. According to a 
Defence spokesman, Univac 
was selected because of “the 
completeness of its response in 
technical, contractual and fin¬ 
ancial terms". 

The State Services Com¬ 
mission has been progressively 
tightening up its evaluation 
procedures and contract terms, 
against a background of recent 


criticism of the efficiency of 
public sector computing. 

Long before die Ministry 
confirmed its decision, word 
was that Univac would get the 
order and that one reason 
would be comparability with 
the Wanganui network. 

If the Defence machines 
failed, the network could be 
switched to Wanganui without 
compromising confidential 
information; it could hardly be 
safer than in the hands of the 
police. 

“There may be an advantage 
in such a back-up arran¬ 
gement", the Defence spokes¬ 
man said, but the question had 
not formed part of die evalua¬ 
tion criteria. 

Any suggestion that the 
Defence and Wanganui sys¬ 
tems might be linked is bound 
to bring the computer privacy 
campaigners out in force. A 
back-up arrangement of this 
kind would probably require 
changes to the Wanganui 
Computer Centre Act which 
prohibits connection of the 
network toany other computer. 

The Defence system will 
build, over the next four years, 
to a two-centre network with 
about 200 terminals at defence 
establishments all over the 
country. 

The processors arc later 
versions of the 1100 scries 
equipment installed at Wan¬ 
ganui. The main dual processor 
will be installed at Porinia, near 
Wellington, in April or May. 

A second processor will be 
installed in Auckland in about 
two years' time. 

At a future stage, mini¬ 
computers will be added to the 
network, giving defence es¬ 
tablishments more local 
processing power. The minis 
will be the subject of a separate 
tender. 

Early applications will be in 
finance, statistics and person¬ 
nel, as well as dockyard support 
and aircraft maintenance. 

Software development for 
the network will provide cus¬ 
tom for local software houses, 
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Univac branch manager Peter 
Kalms confirmed. 

Universities 

diversifying 

A NEW diversity of computer 
equipment will appear in uni¬ 
versities over the couple of 
years. The long awaited block 
order for university hardware 
has broken Burroughs' market 
dominance, with IBM and 
Prime emerging as main ben¬ 
eficiaries. 

Sheer performance advan¬ 
tage is the reason given by most 
university representatives for 
the drastic change. The trend 
toward “interactive” comput¬ 
ing — immediate use of the 
computer Uirough terminals — 
led to a search for machines 
which were strong in this 
mode. 

Orders for smaller ma¬ 
chines, paid for out of the uni¬ 
versities’ running computer 
budget have already eroded the 
Burroughs presence. The al¬ 
location of the $5,000,000 


special-purpose grant for re¬ 
placement of the main Bur¬ 
roughs B6700 mainfrmes has 
banished the former kingpin 
supplier to the South Island. 

Only Canterbury and Otago 
Universities have retained 
Burroughs equipment, using 
the recently released B5900 
machine — the smallest of 
Burroughs' latest generation 
“large systems” line. 

Burroughs owes this con¬ 
tinuation to the difficulty of 
changing large suites of Bur¬ 
roughs programs to a new 
supplier’s equipment. 

In the search for increased 
power and responsiveness both 
main South Island universities 
have added a substantial non- 
Burroughs component to their 
resources. Canterbury will in¬ 
stall a Prime 750 system and 
Otago a Digital Equipment 
VAX 11/780. 

The character of a university* 
workload, with its readily 
separable teaching, research 
and administrative applica¬ 
tions makes such u split solu¬ 
tion more feasible than for a 


typical commercial computer 
user. 

Auckland and Victoria Un¬ 
iversities by contrast, have 
changed over fully to IBM, and 
will be using 4341 mainframes 
with Scries/1 minicomputers 
providing front-end commun¬ 
ications power. 

Helping to swing the deci¬ 
sion IBM's way at Victoria 
was the ease of use of IBM’s 
time-sharing environment and 
the ready availability of 
software. IBM's worldwide 
dominance of the computer 
market means that indepen¬ 
dent suppliers write more 
programs for IBM hardware 
than for rival machines. 

TBM’s recent trend to "field 
upgradability" added to the 
attractiveness of the 4341 of¬ 
fering. The machine ordered — 
the 4341 Group 1 — can be 
enlarged on-site to a 4341 
Group 2, giving, twice the 
power. Auckland and Victoria, 
funds permitting, arc likely to 
go for such an upgrade as their 
workload expands. 

By comparison, the 6900 
machines on offer from Bur¬ 


roughs arc currently top of its 
latest generation line. Assum¬ 
ing the forthcoming release ofa 
larger-scale 7900, enhan¬ 
cement is still likely to be a 
matter of completely replacing 
the 6900. 

Massey University, looking 
again for responsiveness, is to 
replace its Burroughs machine 
with two Prime 750 processors, 
“the best in terms of speed by 
quite a considerable amount” 
according to a spokesman. 

Waikato University and 
Lincoln College have to date 
been Linked into the Burroughs 
machines at Auckland and 
Canterbury. 

The terms of the tender al¬ 
located a share of the Bur¬ 
roughs machines to each. The 
replacement has thus allowed 
Waikato and Lincoln to get 
their own machines and break 
the umbilical connection. Both 
have chosen id upgrade their 
Digital Equipment facility. 

It is interesting tu consider 
whether the new wide range of 
equipment now available will 
encourage imer-university 
communication links. 


Now available in New Zealand 


Microfiche and magnetic media 
storage and retrieval systems 


Flche Panel Filina System — Fiche 
Panels/Index sale — 40 Packet Flche 
Panel — Designed (or aele storage end 
easy retrieval ol microfiche. Comes 
complete with a unique Index syatem set, 
colour coded (or eaey Identification.. 


Media Rack — Holds 200 
Microfiche in 5 flche panels — use 
as a desk reference unit or a reader 
mourned unit. All steel construction 
finished in baked-on enamel. ■ 


Penal 8land — Holds 400 
Microfiche In 10 Flche panels — 
panels are esty to move—.drop in, 
' slide oul Wide, non-lip base 
Ilplshed in attractive woodgrain. 


Easel Ring Binders-r 
Ideal for quick reference; 
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Corporation status clouds road limi t victory 


by Bob Stott 

IT was a significant victory for 
New Zealand Railways — or it 
would have been but for the 
timing of the announcements 
that the 150km limit on road 
transport would be retained 
and that a Railways Corpora¬ 
tion would be established. 

The decision to retain the 
150km limit to regulate com¬ 
petition between road and rail 
was announced on December 
22, when people were more 
interested in getting away on 
holiday than in calling emer¬ 
gency meetings of the execu¬ 
tive or issuing press statements. 

And so a process which had 
started in 1971 ended if not 
with a whimper, certainly 
without a resounding bang. 

The Government an¬ 
nounced in late 1971 that the 
American consultants Wilbur 
Smith and Associates had been 
hired to carry out a full-scale 
transport policy study. The 


final report from the consul¬ 
tants was completed in October 
1973; by early 1974, debate on 
the Wilbur Smith report was in 
full swing. 

Wilbur Smith made these 
points amont others: 

•“Pricing: The primary 
role of pricing is to serve as an- 
allocative mechanism for traf¬ 
fic; thus where modes compete, 
price differences should reflect 
modes’ relative marginal 
economic costs. Where finan¬ 
cial costs and thus prices 
diverge from economic costs 
this should be corrected 
through taxation, or where 
necessary, through the man¬ 
ipulation of rail rates to retain 
the desired relativity of mode 
prices. 

•"Regulation: The 64km 
limit, restricting road freighr 
transport competition with 
rail, should be abolished and 
replaced by a special road tax 
on long distance transport 



Colin McLachlan ... view to 
Improving efficiency 

competing with over 64km of 
principal Government railway. 
Long-distance cartage should 
be free of capacity controls, and 
the transport licensing system 
for local road cartage should be 
reviewed in the future in the 
light of this experience, with 
deregulation as an ultimate 


Reform hasn’t turned out as 
Wilbur Smith recommended. 
The 1977 Budget included an 
announcement that the 64kin 
limit would be replaced hy a 
150km limit. 

A special road tax on long¬ 
distance road transpurt com¬ 
peting with rail never saw the 
light of day, but the 1977 an¬ 
nouncement outlined the mail 
user charges scheme which is a 
“special lax" applying not only 
to trucks competing with rail 
over longer distances, but to all 
heavy vehicles. 

The Wilbur Smith report 
did recommend that taxes to 
recover the cost of providing 
and servicing roads should he 
based on highway cost alloca¬ 
tion studies, and this is what the 
road user charges are all about. 

Throughout the 1970s, par¬ 
ticularly last year, a strong 
lobby pressed for the removal 
of all (or most) restrictions on 
road’s competition with rail. 


IMPORT LICENCE TENDERINC SCHEME 
- CALL FOR TENDERS 

Purauan 1 to the Import Control Regulations 1973, Amendment No. 3 (S.R. 1980/246) the Secretary of Trade and 
^ delegated authority is calling tenders for import licences for the goods spacifiad b^ow 
tinna^t C0nBt,lute . Lot Dna and the closing time and date for tenders is 5.00pm, 30 March 1981 
ieemtin™ _ f ? r P r ° spact,v ® tenderers and the general terms and conditions which apply to the submission arid 
tender forma maw * Ut ,n . ' he n Gu,da t0 thfl < m P°d Licence Tendering Scheme. Copies of this guide and 

shoiifd obt ® Inad f f om th ® Department of Trade and Industry and the Customs Department Tenders 

Weninaton TtndRrft in, '"I 8 ?^? ISt . rflr ' 1 iT 0rt LiC T inQ T «ndsring. Department of Trade and Industry, Private Bag! 

L 0 0 W “ b8 ° Panad ° n 31 March 1981 and officlfll resultB b « Published in the 


New Zealand Gazette. 

LOT 1 — ROUND ONE 


TENDER 

ITEM 

TARIFF 

NO. 

COOES 

ITEMS 

1881/1 

04.005 

04.02.001 

04.06.000 

198172 

Ex 07.005 

07.01.001 
07.01.059 
07.04.002 
07.04.006 
to 07.04.008 

1881/3 

08.005 

08.07.001 
08.07.008 
08.08.001 
08.11.001 
08.11.008 
08.13.001 
08.13.008 

1881/4 

0B.010 

08.08.000 
08.08.000 
08.08.000 
08.10.000 

19B1/B 

Ex 00.005 

09.01.008 

1081/5 

Ex 19.005 

19.02.001 


1BB1/7 20.0GB 


1981/9 20.010 


1981/9 20.035 
1981/10 Ex 21.005 


Ex 19.02.008 


19.05.000 

19.07.008 

19.08.001 

18.08.008 

20.01.000 

20 . 02.011 
to 20.02.008 

20.03.001 

20.03.008 

20.04.001 

20.04.009 

20.08.000 


20.08.001 
20.08.011 
20.06.088 
20.08.061 
20.06.071 
21.07.001 


1981/11 Ex 22.005 Ex 22.08.018 

I* Ex 22.08.011 
Ex 22.020 

1981/12 Ex 22.010 22 . 09 . 03 i 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 

MKfc 8, cream, preserved, concentrated or aweotensd: liquid 
or Bemi-soiid 

Natural honay 

Vagatablaa. fresh or chiliad (other than tomatoes, capers 
olives, onione and mushrooms). capers, 

2H dehydrstad or evaporated vegetables, whole, cut 

thsnhsrbj 8 " “ PQWdflr faUt nQt fUr,he ' pra P* rad: <°>her 

Stona fruit, fresh 

OIL PeBaionfruil, fresh 

jW» P« i*lonJr preserved, but unsuitable In that state for 
immediate consumption 

Peal qf melons & citrus fruit, fresh, trojan dried or 

sasc ,n in ,u " ,hur «»° r " «i» 

OIG Strawberries, fresh 
11D Gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries 
10K Other berries, fresh 

smsm ,-* -1 p,e “™ d by ,r,oiin »- ™ 

Roasted coffee, coffee substitutes containing coffee 
Malt extract 

Preparations of flour, meal, starch or mall extract, of e kind 
^ . a » '" «nt « far dietetic or culinary p^ow! 
containing lees than 50% by weight of cocoa (other iharT 
thoaB preparations contained in Item Coda 19.000} 

, 2SErSS£Ss? b * «■-"■•>'"0 - 

SSf 1 " ncl 0,hBf 0°° ds of Tariff Headings 19.07 and 

ra‘,2«“ " d ,rul “ by vln.g,, „ 

ffiwaxsj*.. 

Fruit preserved by (reeling, contelnfng added sugar 
Fnil. fruit peel & parte of plants preserved by sugar 

SaxsAWBaar-* 

5SftS5 ssssess asr 

Cordials and liqueurs 


!9T FOUND 
ALLOCATION 

$14,000 


$55,000 


$50,000 


LICENCE HO. OF UNITS 
UNIT A TENDERER 
size may bid for 


$50,000 


$8,000 

$54,000 


$50,000 


$25,000 


22.09.031 01B Gin. geneva, schnapps in bottles 

iQfli/ii 22.09.041 OlK Vodka in bottles --- £ I 

NOTE: 11 ‘ 2B Wqlers. including spa waters and aerated waters $200,000 $ 20,000 : 2 , 

1. Tenderers should refer to the Customs Tariff Bn H , 

the goods included in ihe list above. ° th mport Ucenain 0 Schedule for a definitive description of 


$200,000 $20,500 

$25,000 $2,500 

$60,000 $6,000 

$ 200,000 $ 20,000 


$200,000 $20,000 


The lobbyists may luve been 
influenced by Wilbur Smith’s 
claim that lull impli'mi-nutum 
of His recommendations would 
realise savings of $10 million ;i 
year oil transport costs (in 1*37 3 
dollars on 1973 traffic 
volumes.) 

More likely, most of the 
pressure groups didn't think 
through the effects of wlui they 
were proposing and were 
promu Igit ting the dogma lli;ii jf 
competition helped keep down 
the price of certain consumer 
goods, then it would force 
down the price of transport. 

Ironically, among sup¬ 
porters of the free market in 
transport were farmers who 
had basked in guaranteed-price 
and control lcd-markci 
schemes since lime immemo¬ 
rial. 

Some business leaders also 
advocated open competition in 
transport, but seemed happy 
with monopolies and highly 
controlled markets in fields 
such as energy in all its forms, 
“standard fee scales" in most 
professions, recommended- 
buying-and-selling prices lor 
used cars, stale-controlled 
prices for beer anil for milk. . . 

This culumn has always 
stressed that compel it ion in a 
service industry such as tran¬ 
sport must lead to waste - more 
investment ami higher running 
costs to provide the competi¬ 
tive alternative, nnd all to get a 
finite quantity of goods m 
market. 

Regulation helps prevent 
waste and over-investment, 
and railway economies, unlike 
highway economics, actually 
improve as traffic rises. 

It is pleasing to note that the 
Government has adopted the 
same approach. 

Transport Minister Colin 
McLuchlan’sannouncement in 
December promised that mil- 
ways would he built up with u 
view to improving efficiency 
on long hauls. He cited 
developments such as the 
North Isiund mniii trunk elec¬ 
trification as examples of what 
must be done to achieve this 
aim. 

“I'Ticl use alone dictates ilnti 
longer-haul freight should he 
carried by mil," he said. “At the 
same lime the casts of roud 
up-kcep continue to climb so 
that the present level of roud 
user charges is not sufficient to 
maintain the standard 
required.” 

This reiterates a point mode 


Urban zones in such 
m ‘‘V be justified so that Th 

u^ ardedas ^ 

150km ol the next. 

Any significant increase. 
I,w l50km limit would w 
opened up so much Uni^ 
mat policing wouW 
u-L-ome almost impossibleu] 
hardly worth while btem* 
little significant traffic(froaj 
road point of view) would bt 
left exclusively to rail. 

The Railways Corpora^ 
move was almost ineviubit 
Road carriers, farmers, m 
utacturers, all three pohtia] 
parties, a former rail goto; 
manager, a former traxupen 

ntiiiister and countlessothoii 

different times had express 
support for the idea. 

Control by commisaa 
boards and sn on has beenn*! 
lour times before in the him; 
of the 100-year-old RaD*^ 
Department. Each tirntfi 
Government of the day fc 
reverted to the departed 
structure headed by a goa 
manager responsible ». 
Minister. 

The present system dec 
have its advantages. If RfC- 
witys want something doot 
manage mutt can pop upios 
the Minister, who fixesthip 
on the spot or brings the raw 
up at the next Cabinet menu 
With a corporation,s Rif 
ways Minister would not te 
needed. Railways would to: 
their own hoard, and mans, 
would be channelled thmjl 
that board's regular mat# 
The link with Covenant' 
could then he through aT k 
sport Minister who oftenmi^ 
want to refer matters to fc 
Transport Ministry btf* 
deciding what to do. That 
pm It would lie through Cafe 
as iK'lore. 

So the chain of eomnuiilf 
longer. Instead of gt* 0 
manager to Minister s 
Cabinet, il stretches fa 
general niiinngcr through 
corporal ion hoard to the 
istcr, to the department, 
on. 

Ik‘t tor-quality 
might result, but there is*# 
Tor delay and procrastinali® 

A cor|X)ration won't ^ 
tonuiiiciilly menn thcendoo® 
losses. The corporation^ 
more be ublc to close dowi* 
loss-makers, such bs ® 
Napier-Gisborne 
the Snuth Island West ty 
line, than could a 
A system which sees R»W . 


on this column: while rail is A system which sees 
funning at n loss, the trucking remunerated for providi^l® 
industry fails to meet the full loss-making services 
costs it imposes on the highway piacc rail finances hack 9^ 
system. black, but corporation^ 

The decision to retain the is not needed for this 
150km limit was one of the So a corporation caniw 
most important made in tran- more "businesslike" 
sport for a decade. That it present department, 

should have been reached in the businesslike as anyone 

face of heavy opposition is all wish for. r 

the more to the Government’s But Railways will 
<*«*'*■ their best to make the 

The Minister's statement ration idea work. It haJK 
also referred to possible ex-, said countless 
tensions to the list of com- Railways were -a w® 
modities exempt from the dis- they could go places- ^ 
tance limit, and to a redefini- sands of pe°ptejw^ v *?jf 
lion of the 3 imit in certain arens. they are proved. 

Tliere won’t be much ob- won’t have much 
jecuon if a few more com- theNZR. 
modities are added to a list Mind you, m 
which consists mostly of peri- seems that a majOf 
shablc and fragile goods. , reversion ■- 

Redefinition arises from the control has. bccp;th*^^$, 
fact that an arbitrary limit al- ' ments fOvindjit be^^Sri 
ways produces anomolies. For i direct; contra! oh 
instance, pans of the Welling- because ,tlwyjw^|5S^^ 
ton area are outside the 150km and 

Uniit for haulage to and from ! 


-w. ..ouiugc iu aiiu irom . y‘'Vv r v fA 

Palmerston North. .The same have 
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tests 


by Stewart MacKay 

MANAGEMENT opinion 
in many companies is divided 
on the value of psychological 
testing, because thO day-to-day 
business person is not a 
qualified psychologist. 

A number uf excellent and 
valuable tests have been 
developed. But the operating 
executive needs the answer to 
questions which arc not easily 
discernible on psychological 
test reports. 

The bases of psychological 
appraisals relate to attitudes, 
temperant, aptitudes, and so on. 
It is not actual past perfor¬ 
mance which is tested, although 
all these factors have influenced 
past performance in a particular 
job and will obviously have a 
future bearing. 

A more easily understood 
measure of an executive is track 
record. Reference checking is 
the most accurate way tu es¬ 
tablish how well a person had 
done their job in the past. 

References substantiate a 
person’s background and 
provide hard facts about their 
past achievements and person¬ 
ality. They also serve as ego 
boosters and arc commonly 
held to be usefui for gening jobs 
(although this view is not em¬ 
braced by all). 

With references, it is not so 
much what is seen but what is 
hidden which is vital. And 
hiding behind flimsy or sub¬ 
stantial camouflage is the real 
person. 

An obvious example is a 
statement that a particular in¬ 
dividual chose to resign. This 
K of course, different from 
saying they left of their own 
accord. 

That big desk, behind which 
the reference-writer sits, 
sometimes hides a multitude of 
sins. Superiors occasionally 
write kind things about subor¬ 
dinates not from compassion 
but fellow feeling. 

A picture of the complete 
person therefore is often hard to 
find, for it is what a reference 
does not say which is important. 
References disguise incom¬ 


petence and lies. They hide full 
facts. And this can be seen often 
by comparison. 

A quantity of cards and let¬ 
ters usually points to a lot of 
jobs, or a lot of friends, or both. 

One good and substantiated 
reference is worth far more than 
10 mediocre or filial testimon¬ 
ies. 

But, even here there arc traps 
for young players. For exam¬ 
ple, several years ago I read a 
reference, part of which said: 
“Mr X’s career with this or¬ 
ganisation has been marked 
witlt excellence. The econ¬ 
omies he has effected have 
saved us thousands of dollars... 
Never to the best of my know¬ 
ledge as chief executive has Mr 
X done anything either to the 
detriment nf himself or this 
organisation, and it is therefore 
only with the greatest reluc¬ 
tance that I accept his resigna¬ 
tion". signed Mr Y. 

1 later discovered that Mr X 
was Mr Y’s son-in-law, which 
somewhat debased the cur¬ 
rency. 

Where is the reference for 
the job before last? If he has left 
it at home, lost it or “didn’t 
bother to pick it up", check it 
out. 

A missing reference often 
means die jobhunter has 
something to hide. Their 
Ciiinmi fiage has a gaping hole 
nnd they are doing their best to 
plug it up. 

Always look beyond the 
references given by the ap¬ 
plicant. Try to seek out other 
sources within a company who 
could be even better authorities 
on how well the applicant did 
their job. 

Talk to people with whom 
the job applicant has dealt (for 
example, talk to a salesman’s 
customers). 

Check those references you 
consider important. The tele¬ 
phone is both a great lie ilctcc- 
tor and a valuable medium for 
reference seeking. Former 
employers, and others, will be 
more candid on the phone: facts 
not easily committed to paper 
can be related easily and pain¬ 
lessly. 


It’sTranzpacific’s 
first Birthday! Be first with 
your Cargo! 


KEEPS THINGS MOVING 


AUCKLAND: 794055 WELLINGTON: 859639 
mSM TAURANGA: 54129 CHRISTCHURCH: 583045 


NAPIER: 


ADE 


But csiahlish your creden¬ 
tials, make it known why you 
arc calling and make the im¬ 
portance of the call abundantly 
dear. 

Sometimes you get an ex¬ 
cellent response; more often it’s 
above average; occasionally, it's 
a sentence of death. If you get a 
"death sentence", then always 
check on the firm before 
proceeding. 

In a case like this, it is im¬ 
perative that you do your can¬ 
didate justice. Extremes at 
cither end of the scale should 
always be checked. 

Listen also for “the pause". 
But as this only sometimes has 
significance, do not let it in¬ 
fluence ynu unduly. Quite of¬ 
ten “pausing" is done just for 
effect; on the other hand, some 
pauses are often genuine. 

A picture of the complete 
person therefore is often hard to 
finJ, for it is what h reference 
docs not say which isimjxxcini. 


This same factor can apply 
equally well tr» psychological 
testing. 

A strong argument can be 
made for certain specifics when 
checking references thatcannot 
be determined to the same 
empirical extent with psy¬ 
chological appraisal. 

Specifics therefore to look 
for when checking references 
arc: 

(1) Did he leave of his own 
accord? 

(2) Did he have a stable work 
record? 

(3) How long was he em¬ 
ployed? 

(4) Is there evidence of things 
that did not need to be said? 
Thai is, praise not needed to be 
given. 

(5) Is there cviilcncc of any 
irregularities, for example 
“clash of personalities"? If so, 
then follow up. 

(6) Look fora statement from 
previous employers that they 


would rc-cinploy him — this is 
possibly the highest accolade a 
departing employee can receive 
on paper — excluding cheques 
of course. 

(7) Look for who signed. Did 
the signer know anything of the 
applicant's work? Quire often 
he didn’t. 

There is, of course, no con¬ 
flict between psychological 
testing and reference checking. 
Both of them arc aids to deci¬ 
sion-making and neither can be 
regarded as a total answer. 

So, finally use your jud¬ 
gement. Do you like him? Will 
he fit into your organisation? 
How long will you keep him? 

In the final analysis you must 
judge for yourself. References 
and psychological testing 
provide basic material that will 
guide you in making that jud¬ 
gement. 

A statement that one should 
never take any notice uf a 
reference or a test report is just 


not correct. You should not 
believe everything you read but 
this should not preclude you 
from intelligently studying 
what are, after all, extremely 
important documents. 

So next time you have a 
prospective superman sitting 
opposite you in an interview 
situation, examine reference 
documentation and psy¬ 
chological testing results tho¬ 
roughly, Whether the infor¬ 
mation before you is good or 
bad, true or false, straightfor- 
wa rd or mis lead i ng, is for you to 
interpret. Hut no information 
should ever be discarded 
“without a look" when your 
successful executive selection 
depends on getting it right first 
time —you don’t get too many 
second chances. 


STEWART MacKaylsadlreelor 
of Iniornational Executive 
Placements Ltd. 
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